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THREE WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 
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well known Heads of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 

DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicage Public Schools. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, Kn- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open towomen. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment tor scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fifth Year, July 10--August 18. 
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New York City. 





New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 

New Hampshire Military Academy. 
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Colleges. 


Government Academies 
Full Commercial Course. 
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MAjor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York City. 
The professional school of 


» Columbia University for the 

Teachers training of general teachers, 

supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 

tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 

JAMES EK. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 


Summer School at Home 


Normal, Classical, Seientifie, Busi- 
ness, Bible Study and other courses lead- 
ing toa degree, Latin, Greek, German and 
other languages. $.500 Pupils now 
enrolled. Improve yourself without 
interruption to present employment. 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue free. 
Address, 

W.A. STEVENSON, Ph. B., A. M. 
President National Correspondence Normal 
College, (Incorporated,) FENTON, MICH. 
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For a SUMMER CRUISE take the 


me COAST LINE TO MACKINAC. 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent ¢) ae ey ee 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. aaa eee 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. NEW STEEL COMFORT, 
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SELF-ACTIVITY. 





BY D. M. BISHOP, Ex-County Superintendent. 





No less than two generations ago it seems to have 
beea generally helieved that “the work of educat- 
ing a child consisted mainly in stufling him with tne 
facts and formulas of the conventional text-book.” 
Such a course was, is and always will be calculated 
to discourage self-activities. It does this because it 
destroys interest, for it gives no opportunity to or- 
iginate, experiment or execute the very things that 
make learning attractive. It requires little more 
than the understanding and remembering of what 
some one else has thought out and written down. 
The memory is the faculty of the mind chiefly ex- 
ercised. It is soon made dyspeptic, sv to speak, by 
attempting to retain a vast amount of miscellaneous 
unassimiiated facts. The result is a weakened 
memory and a lessening of the desire for study. 

Tbe trite saying, “Knowledge is power,” was ac- 
cepted and believed, and the acquirement of knowl- 
edge seems too often to have been the end of nearly 
all educative effort. A very narrow object as an 
ideal. No wonder the teaching was imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. 

But a happy change has gradually taken place. 
The subject of educating the young is now receiv- 
ing the careful attention and earnest study of the 
very best minds in the world. The natural result 
is a tendency to improve, and a higher and broader 
view of the real object of an education. 


O., JUNE 1, 1899. 
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We believe to-day that knowledge is a part of an 
education, but that wisdom and the ability and dis- 
position to apply it wisely and well is a more im- 
portant part of it. Knowledge without ability or 
inclination to use it is without power. Like coal in 
a man's cellar, it is of no service (further than the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is there) unless he 
places it in the stove and applies a match to it. 

We believe that that teacher is doing the best 
work for his pupils, other things being equal, not 
who imparts the most knowledge, but who, in the 
knowledge he does impart, does the most to wake 
up their minds and incite them to tbink and act 
for themselves. 

“Spontaniety and self-activity are the necessary 
conditions under which the mind educates itself, 
and zains power and independence.” 

Psychologists tell us, and any close observer may 
see for himself, that a child has a natural love for 
knowledge. There is a native and continuous im- 
pulse to unfold. This instinct or innate desire to 
know is manifested by his inquisitiveness. In his 
crude efforts to get at the truth he tries the pa- 
tience of his betters by the many and often puz- 
zling questions he propounds. Knowledge is attrac- 
tive to him simply because it is knowledge. Noth- 
ing affords him greater pleasure than the gaining 
of a new thought, especially one that has given him 
some trouble to grasp. Things around him invite 
and challenge him to investigate and try to wrench 
a grain of truth from each and every object and 
circumstance he meets. His delight is to accept 
these challenges. His whole being is called into ac- 
tion, his attention is riveted to the subject under 
consideration, his efforts are whole-hearted. and 
strong; he conquers. No wonder that the child can 
and does learn so rapidly during childhood years! 
Think of what a vast amount a child of six has ac- 
complished! 

As this child adds year after year to its age it 
would naturally be expected that its interest in 
knowing would increase proportionately. But does 
it? Each individial who has completed the common 
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school course should still possess this spontaneous 
and unshamed and many-sided interest in things 
and persons and affairs, constantly becoming more 
and ‘nore enlarged and intensified until it attains 
an enthusiasm and inspiration that becomes a 
fixed and abiding purpose for intelligent and ever- 
increasing effort throughout all his adult years. 

Above all our efforts should tend to make and 
keep the children problem-discoverers while mak- 
ing thein problem-solvers. That’s what they were 
before being spoiled by man’s training. If not 
arrested by unwise methods, this characteristic 
would increase instead of decrease with age; it 
would become more and more aggressive, persist- 
ent and self-active; the interest would broaden and 
deepen, and thns would be acquired a lasting ana 
true stimulus to produstive, intellectual and moral 
effort. 

As Inspector Jas. L. Hughes says: “The power 
to choose wisely, to decide correctly and to control 
one’s Own powers in achieving good purposes is 
even mole important than the power of accom- 
plishment, which becomes merely mechanical if di- 
vorced from originality and conception.” 

To truly live is to bring into natural and proper 
use all the faculties we possess. Is the finished 
product of our schools like this? If not, it may be 
of value on an occasion like this for us to ask why 
do our schools fail on this all-important point? And 
what van be done to improve the conditions now 
existing? 

The reasons for a failure to preserve and aug- 
ment the spontaneous self-activity for every stu- 
dent of our public schools are many. They compre- 
hend much; they will not be found in the school 
room alone. 

Some one has said, If you want te train a child 
you must begin with his zrandfather. I think that 
you will have a larger undertaking still. You must 
train his parents, brothers, sisters, relations, friends 
and associates; in short, you must educate public 
opinion and change the customs. 

By common consent it seems to be thought the 
proper thing for older people to discourage the 
young. By a series of frowns, reproofs and sitting 
down upon, children have come to give up the in- 
vestiguting, self-active spirit, and finally concluded 
it is best to wait and do only what their superiors 
direct or expect them to do. Passive activity is the 
common demand of children. This is to be re- 
gretted because it is so disastrous to their true in 
terests. This requirement of children is so crip- 
pling that it is rarely overcome in a lifetime. 

There is hope that a skillful teacher may revive it 
to some extent, but unless the home influence is 


strongly in sympathy with the efforts of the teach- 
er but Jiitle can be accomplished. 

But if the teaching method is of the kind ‘that 
seems to consider the child’s mind like an empty, 
hollow vessel that is to be filled with foreign mat- 
ter in order to contain something, then instead of 
the child mind unfolding it will rather close up 
still more. 

Unconsciously our school methods frequently dis- 
courage self-activity. They do not allow pupils op- 
portunities enough to exercise this principle of self- 
application. Ther2 are too many suggestions and 
commands. If you want to spoil a child’s play sug- 
gest, lirect and command it much and you ‘will soon 
succeed. So in school, by means of too many di- 
rections and commands a passive activity is caused. 
This may make it easier for the teacher, but it is 
at a great and irreparable loss to the child. AS 
‘far as possible, nothing should be done to interfere 
with the individuality of the child if it can be 
avoided. he teacher whose highest aim is to de- 
velop a strong self-propulsive and self-directing 1n- 
dividuality in each of his pupils will study to give 
those pupils frequent opportunities to originate, 4di- 
rect and execute their own work. This teacher ree- 
ognizes the universal law that ‘Nature develops 
all human faculties by practice, and their growth 
depends on their exercise.” He does not feel satis- 
fied with making his pupils simply obedient follow- 
ers, passively receptive of anything presented, but 
his grant concern in all his dealings is rather te 
preserve and develop this inborn self-active tenden- 
ey. Ihe merits of students’ self-government would 
doubtless be ascertained by such a teacher, and 
thoroughly tested. He considers that the best tesc 
of efficiency of an educational method is the amount 
of true self-activity it requires of the child in “the 
originating, directive and executive departunents 
of its power.” 

That the only way by which interest can become 
persistently investigative and truly stimulative is 
by patient perseverance in developing the self-ac- 
tivity of the child. Not by throwing a wet blanket 
over its enthusiasm whenever the adult feels him- 
self disturbed, and fancies his rights are being 
trampied upon and that the child is criminally of- 
fending against his dignity. 

Simply because we bigger folks have the power, 
because the children are at our mercy, we too often 
act tudely and tyrannical towards them, and ruth- 
lessly trample under foot their dearest desires, 
rights, privileges and liberties. There seems to be 
a fear of too much activity in the child; therefore, 
this is continually checked. To comply with a false 
standard of good manners a child is expected to 
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behave as an old person before its time, and tke 
more inactive the better satisfied are its managers. 
Here is the great trouble. It is activity we want. 
It is the business of the parent and teacher to de- 
velop it. What they want to concern themselves 
ubout is not how quickest to check this life princi- 
ple, but to learn how best to guide and properly 
encourage it. They should thank God that the 
child possesses an abundance of it. Healthy, active, 
vigorous, laughing, rollicksome, inquisitive, noisy 
and even troublesome and mischievous boys and 
girls are the greatest blessings to be found in this 
world. I say this with all due respect for the opin- 
ions of those who may not enjoy such children. 

Too often we demand that children be only seen 
and not heard, even in the school room. There they 
should be heard, and heard often. It’s the teacher 
that should be more seen than heard in school 
houses. How often is it the case that the self-ac- 
tivity of the pupils has been so successfully curbed 
that the teacher talks twice as much as his thirty 
or forty pupils together do in school hours, not 
out, thank Providence, there’s a limit to his power. 
There they act and think for themselves again. 

But what a waste of opportunity for the children 
during school hours! Does such a teacher deserve 
sympathy, even though he complain of being wear- 
ied? Whose fault is it? He needs to learn how to 
bring out and give a larger opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the proper self-activities of those chil- 
dren. Let him guide them more in doing, instead 
of doing so much for them. 


O, parents, you never had the authority given you 
to blight the germ of a beautiful and useful life 
by crushing the tendency to self-activity out of your 
dear little one any more than the tyrant of old had 
the right from his kingly throne to wrong and op- 
press his subjects. Might never has made right, 
and never will. 

O teachers! We who are occupying the place of the 
parent, how daye we be indifferent and careless and 
drift along comfortably, while, because of - negli- 
gence of the duties and responsibilities resting upon 
us, those children are suffering injustice, and being 
deprived of their inalienable rights, opportunities 
and privileges? 

Let us see to it that we do not cripple in order 
to control, and deceive ourselves by thinking forced 
quietude is praiseworthy. It may be the very oppo- 
site. Order and quietude are desirable, but they 
should be the result of the self-control of the pu- 
pils, if possible. It is not necessary or wise to de- 
stroy a child’s power in order to govern it. The 
wideawake, judicious teacher will discover a way 
to convert into creative self-activity the waterpower 


of the rapids of a boy’s superabundance of animal 
life. This active force will be put to work. 

“A child likes productive work far better than 
idleness,” or even mischief. The greater the vitality 
of the child the greater the skill that may be re- 
quired to successfully guide it and keep it in the 
proper channei. And at the same time, the more 
credit does the faithful teacher deserve who suc- 
ceeds in doing this for a learner. 


The great purpose of the school is to build up a 
desire and habit of self-activity, of willing effort 
and of eager investigation and study, such as will 
endure for life. 

The work in school tends to be too theoretical. 
Hence those who have passed through our schools 
not infrequently find themselves out of joint with 
real life when they return to the wurld of business. 
This should be remedied. 

Any means by which the capacity and desire of 
learning can best be increased and the power and 
pleasure of executing can be best developed and a 
permanent interest established is of greatest val- 
ue. 

Because nature study, manual training and litera- 
ture meet in a large degree the above requirements 
they are rapidly coming into general favor. 

Because of the importance of self-activity pupils 
should he given sufficient time and opportunity to 
think, comprehend and act. ; 

Be the work in nature study, the object the teach- 
er has in mind is not so much the learning of cer- 
tain facts about an insect or plant—this is but sec- 
ondary—but rather the strengthening of the pu- 
pil’s power of observation, of comparing, of think- 
ing, of reasoning, of drawing inferences, of express- 
ing himself and of seeing the beautiful in the ant- 
mate world. — 

In a sense his aim is to make and keep him as a 
child. He expects him to ask many questions and, 
as far as possible, answer them for himself. The 
more he can get him to look carefully at the ever 
changing world around him with an investigating 
spirit, the more satisfactory will the results be. 

The far-seeing teacher believes that “just as the 
physical man depends largely upon the food he 
eats and the exercise that he takes. so the spiri- 
tual man can be measured by his mental food and 
the self-activity that he puts forth.” 

It is thus the faithful teacher trains for life and 
not for school alone. 


Edwardsville, Ill, May 25, 1899. 





South Central, Mo., Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Mountain Grove, August 22, 23, 24, 1899. 
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PLAIN TALKS TO TEACHERS. 





BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 


There was once a teacher, who, when asked 
whether he would teach that the world is round 
or flat, replied that it was all the same to him, he 
would teach round or flat, whichever the people 
wanted. I am afraid this teacher represents a 
class who are more anxious to ‘please the people 
than they are to do good teaching. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the true standard of teaching is to 
be found in the views of the people of your school 
district. The people are often satisfied with a very 
poor quality of teaching. Sometimes the very best 
work is not appreciated. If the teacher controls 
her pupils, and her pupils ‘give evidence of having 
absorbed a good many facts, the probability is that 
that teacher will “give satisfaction.” 

Now, I do not mean to imply that a teacher should 
not undertake to please her patrons, and I am sure 
a teacher will fail if she manifests a contempt for 
the opinions of those who employ her. But I do 
insist that you should obtain your standard from 
the best expressions of educational thought, and 
that having done that, you should measure your 
success by your own ideal and not by popular judg- 
ment of your work. You should strive tactfully to 
make your own ideas prevail. It is your business 
to influence the public and not to be too much influ- 
enced by it. The public will judge you superticial- 
ly. They will often judge you ‘by the ability of 
your jpupils to “show off.” Reasoning as they do 
from false premises, they necessarily arrive at incor- 
rect conclusions. I have been told that the inhabi- 
tants of Guinea experience no trouble in reasoning 
themselves into the belief that white men come 
from the bottom of the sea. When a ship approach- 
es its topmast appears to them to be coming out 
of the water, and when the ship disappears they 
see its hull disappear first. Their conclusion is 
wrong because they do not know the earth is 
round. So the people are often wrong in their 
judgment of a teacher because they do not know 
her real motive and ideal. Too much depends upon 
you and your work to justify you in swerving from 
what you believe to be educationally right merely 
to comply with public opinion. 

This may seem like a general indictment of the 
publi¢ in regard to their ideas of education, and I 
may Seem to be guilty of the very thing against 
which I caution you, but I am aware that ordinarily 
you may find in your district men and women of 
high ideals and whose-experience is such that you 
may safely counsel with them, and especially may 
you depend upon them for inspiration. The lot of 
the teacher would be hard indeed if this were not 


the case. At the same time, however, it must be 
admitted that the disposition to discourage the 
teacher in the employment of advanced methods, 
and to judge his work at a low standard is in some 
localities all but general. It is only the progressive 
educators of our time, and a few of the public who 
have caught the spirit of those who would instruct 
the young “‘not by putting into them the words, sen- 
tences and opinions gathered out of books, but by 
opening their understanding through things them- 
selves.” 

As this is my last talk to you, at least for the 
present, I shall conclude by trying to impress upon 
you what you have already heard so many times, 
namely, that the success of your work has a social 
significance which can hardly be overestimated. 
We talk about our free government and its various 
institutions, about the freedom of thought and the 
freedom of speech, when we know that they all de- 
pend for their perpetuity upon the teachers of the 
country who are preparing the future generations 
for citizenship. All our institutions and our laws 
are to ke given over into the hands of the pupils 
now in our public schools, and the manner in which 
they respond to the obligations which are to be laid 
upon them will depend upon your ideals, and the 
success with which you realize them in your daily 
work. Much is said and written of social reform. 
But everyone who thinks knows very well that the 
greatest instrument of social reform is the publie 
school, and you who are in charge of these schools 
are either hastening or retarding social progress. 
Social reform depends upon social character, The 
character of our citizens depends upon our public 
schools, and the public schools depend in large meas- 
ure upon the teachers now engaged in them. Great 
teachers produce great men. Do you not remember 
that Alexander was the pupil of Aristotle, Aristotle 
of Plato, and Plato of Socrates? True education 
should cause good men to spring up seemingly as 
spontaneously as the fabled warriors from the drag- 
on’s teeth. 

I hope I have now at least suggested the necessity 
of your using all available means to prepare your- 
self for your work. I have tried t® emphasize the 
responsibility which you must necessarily assume 
the very moment you enter the teaching profession. 
I could say a great deal about the reward which 
must inevitably follow the right performance of 
your duty. There is no other class of persons ir 
society who have a better opportunity to make 
themselves felt than the teachers, and there are no 
persons who may more easily secure a place among 
“The immortal dead who still live on 
In minds made beiter by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity; 

In deeds of daring rectitude; in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self; 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Chicago University. 
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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROP- 
ERTIES OF THE NOUN. 


By W. M. Evans, Litt. D., Literature and English 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 





In the days of the humdrum of parsing, no at- 
tention was given to the relative importance of the 
properties of the parts of speech. Is it any won- 
der that most students in the public schools con- 
cluded the whole subject of grammar of little or no 
importance? Breadth of culture is greatly to be de- 
sired, but meaningless and useless details must not 
be thought of as culture. When one sees so much 
attempted in grammar classes and so little attain- 
ed, he fells that the failure is to be attributed to dis- 
sipation of mental energy. The doctrine, “Learn 
well to know how much need not be known, and 
how much that knowing impairs thy sense,” is not 
to be taken without much allowance, but is safer 
than that which directs as much attenttion to the 
unimportant as to the important. 

Inflection is any change that a word undergoes 
to express difference in meaning or use. Taking 
grammar on its language side, inflection is of prime 
importance. Prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections are not inflected, that is, they never change 
their form. All other parts of speech are inflected 
for something. 

PERSON.—No noun in the Euglish language is in- 
flected for person. Strictly speaking, the noun 
has no person. Person is merely assigned to the noun 
to render more easy the study of the personal pro- 
noun. <As to inflection, then, person is the least 
important property of the noun, if it can be said to 
be a property. A glance at person is enough; the 
time should be given to something more important. 

NUMBER.—As to inflection, number is the most 
important property of the noun. Yet there is much 
waste of time in the study of number. Too many 
rules for plural formation are usually required. 
There are only three exceptionless rules for plural 
formation: 

1. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
substitute ies for y. 

2. Nouns ending in 0, preceded by a vowel, add s. 

3. Letters, figures, marks and signs form their 
plural by annexing the apostrophe and s. 

All the other so-called rules are not rules, and one 
will be mislead by supposing that they can be re- 
lied upon. ‘There is no rule for plural formation of 
nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, as 
piano, pianos; hero, heroes; domino, dominos or dom- 
inoes. There is no rule for forming the plural of 
nouns ending in f or fe; as, fife, fifes; wife, wives; 
wharf, wharfs, or wharves. Instead of depending 
upon these as rules, the student must use the plural 


forms in sentences until he can use them with ac- 
curacy. 

Attention should be given to words of two plurals; 
as, brother, brothers (by blood), brethren (of the 
same society); cannon, cannons (individuals), can- 
non (collection). Care is also needed to fix in mind 
the words that have the same form in both num- 
bers; as, bellows, corps, deer. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to remember words that have no plural; as, 
news, molasses. politics. It is just as difficult to 
remember words that have no singular; as, cattle, 
manners, tidings. We must bow to usage in these 
matters, and it requires some effort to determine the 
latest usage. In part 1 of the drama of Henry IV., 
tidings is used in the singular number; in part 2 of 
the same play, tidins is used in the plural. It 
seems queer that we should say, What is the news? 
What are the tidings? The conps was taken to the 
church. The remains were taken to the cemetery. 
The rule says that compound nouns pluralize the 
base, ‘but it is more difficult to determine the base 
than it is to learn the plurals of the compound 
nouns in common use; as, father-in-law, fathers-in- 
law, handful, jhandfuls; attorney-general, ajttor- 
ney-generals, or attorrneys-general; Knight Temp- 
lar, Knights Templars. 

Usage differs concerning the pluralization of com- 
plex nouns. We have authority for pluralizing eith- 
er the name or the title. If the name take the 
plural termination, the plural of one name will 
sometimes be the same as the singular of another. 
Hence it is beter to pluralize the title, as this will 
show the spelling of each name, and thus prevent 
confusion; as, Mr. Winter, Messrs. Winter; Mas- 
ter Winters, Masters Winters; Mrs. Daniel, Mes- 
dames Daniel; Miss Daniels, Misses Daniels; Edi- 
tor Haven, Editors Haven; Dr. Havens, Drs. Hav- 
ens; Secretary Hay, Secretaries Hay; Alderman 
Hays, Aldermen Hays. 

In foreign nouns, a little attention to foreign end- 
ings will perhaps remove most of the difficulty in 
forming plurals. It will take but a short time to 
learn the following endings: 

A becomes ae; formula, formulae. 

Is, becomes es; basis, bases. 

Us becomes i; radius, radii. 

Um or on becomes a; spectrum, spectra; phe- 
nomenon, phenomena. 

Ex or ix becomes ices; index, indices; appendix, 
appendices. 

O becomes i; virtuoso, virtuosi. 

This work should not be made a matter of mere 
committing, but the foreign nouns in common use 
should be used in sentence construction until their 
plurals are fixed in mind. 

GENDER.—Remembering that gender .is a gram- 
matical property, dealing with words only, and that 
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wonder, majesty and power on every hand With 
sex is a property of animals and plants, we see that 
there must be something in the form of word that 
makes it stand as a distinguishing sign or symbol 
of the sex idea. Nouns should be thought of, with 
regard to gender, as gender nouns and non-gender 
nouns, If there is anything in the prefix, suffix, 
or the form of the word itself that makes the noun 
stand as a sign of the sex idea, that word is a gen- 
der noun, otherwise, it is a non-gender noun. By 
looking at gender in this way, it becomes a very 
simple topic. There can be but two genders, the 
maseuline and the feminine, as the word, in order 
to be a gender noun, must stand as a symbol either 
for the male or the female. There are but a few 
gender nouns in the English language, and the num 
ber is decreasing. The word penman was once 
thought of as a gender noun, having a masculine 
element in the compound, but the word is no lon- 
ger thought of as a gender noun, In the onward 
march of the world's progress, when women come 
to compete with men in all the vocations of life, 
there will perhaps be no need of a gender noun in 
our language. “But,” says one, “is there not great 
difference of opinion, even among our authors, upon 
the subject of gender?” Gertainly, there is a great 
difference of opinion upon the = subject of 
dress, politics, religion, and almost every 
other subject, but investigation will lead 
us to the truth, and “The truth shall make you 
free.” By looking at the truth, the burden of gram, 
matical isms will be loosed from us, and we shall go 
forward with a clear head and a merry heart Let 
us settle the difference of opinion by the test of 
value. If the student were to give careful study to 
every so-called common ‘gender and neuter gender 
form in the language, he would not be one whit 
better off. It would be a sheer waste of time and 
mind force; for no error in English can be made 


n 
the use of such forms. As to inflection, then, gen 
der ranks among the properties of nouns next to 
nunvber in importance. 

CASE.—Taking grammar on its thought side, case 
is the most difficult property of the noun, but as a 
matter of inflection, case is very simple. The nomi 
native and objective form of every noun is the 
same, hence the only inflection of the noun as to 
ease is for the possessive. Much care should be 
taken in writing the possessive of nouns. In writ- 
ing possessive forms of nouns, confusion often 
arises from attempting to think of more than one 
thing ata time. The following steps will be found 
helpful in getting the student to do just one thing 
at a time, and to do that one thing rightly: 

1. Write the word in the proper number. 

Add tke apostrophe. 
Adds to all nouns in the singular, and to plur 
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als not ending in s. While the possessive forms, 
Moses’, Charles’ and princess’ can be found in liter- 
ature, modern usage demands that all nouns in the 
singular shall take both the apostrophe and s, in 
possessive formation. Some of our text-books 
authorize such forms as sheeps’ and deers’, but no 
such forms can be found in good literature.  Al- 
most daily, one sees errors in common possessive 
forms; as, boy's, boys’, deer’s, sheep's, James’s 
Ross's, sister-in-law’s, sisters-in-law’s, woman's, 
women's. Hence right writing demands more at- 
tention to the proper possessive forms of nouns. 


ONE BREATH OF SONG. 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler lives, and nobler cares, 

The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs, 

Of truths and pure delight by heavenly lays. 

Their names are on our lips, in our ears, before 
our eyes, and in our thought—if we read wisely and 
are on speaking acquaintance with good literature— 
to an extent far greater than we know, and with 
each succeeding generation this will be true of them 
more and more, 

Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 

The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 

The fortress crumbles and decays, 

One breath of song outlasts them all. 

So Dr. Holmes wrote ten years ago, in his little 
poem to the author of “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
on the celebration of his eightieth birthday. Is it 
not true? Will it not always be true? Daniel Web 
ster, Theodore Parker, Lyman Beecher, Charles 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips were all famous men in 
their generation and did noble work for humanity, 
but how many of us to-day quote their words or 
think their thought in the same stirring form in 
which they gave it expression? While Longfellow 
and Bryant, Holmes, Whittier and Lowell, their 
contemporaries, and like them, also gone over to the 
silent majority, are among the oracles of the ages, 
with us every day to inform the mind, to quicken 
the fancy, to awaken thought, to refine the taste, 
to strengthen our purpose, to gladden our hearts, 
to enrich our souls. 

What other men, aside from the prophets and 
teachers of the old Bible, have, like the poets, so im- 
pressed their thought upon their own times and 
left so much that will be cherished and taught and 
enjoyed and passed on to still other generations? 
They hear the music of nature and sing it to other 
ears that listen for the song and learn it and love 
it and teach it, and will teach it, as the generations 
go by. They have seen light and glory, beauty and 
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Moses they have looked upon the burning bush 
that was not cousumed, anu in the solemn stillness 
heard the voice of the omnipresent God. Hearing 
and seeing they have the gift to tell that others 
may hear and see. We read and we feel that we too 
have known these things, dimly it may be, and we 
take to our hearts their lines of fuller tone and 
clearer vision as the expression of our own thought 
and feeling, and su these spread and are embalmed 
in the heart of our nobler humanity. That so few 
men should meun so much to countless millions! 
The poets! “Blessings, indeed, be with them and 
eternal praise!” 

The teacher who lives in the society of these men 
and women and leads young souls into reverent 
companionship here, is more than Lord of the Isles, 
and may be far richer than if he owned the railroad 
stock of the Vanderbilts or signed the rent-rolls of 
the Astors, with all the possibilities for good to his 
kind which this vast worldly wealth must afford. 

If for enduring fame and influence it is better to 
give to the world such poems as Thanatopsis, Ex- 
celsior, and Lead, Kindly Light, than to write a 
popular book, or to speak the speech that compels 
the applause of the world, to conduct some great 
business enterprise, or to accumulate the wealth of 
the millionaire, then it is well for us to know these 
things and to teach our children to know and to 
epjoy them. In saying this I abate no jot of grate- 
ful appreciation of the world of prose in life and 
letters, which is the substantial daily bread of our 
intellectual being; but now it is diamonds, cut and 
polished, of which I speak, and we should cultivate 
the habit of looking for these gems of literature and 
making them our own. It is not a common habit, 
nor one easy to ‘be acquired; but it can be acquired, 
and to have it is worth more than worldly honor 
or success. What has been the habit of poets them- 
selves? They have known “by heart’ many of their 
own best things, and many of those written by oth- 
ers. How they committed them to memory, wheth- 
er the time was long or short, the task easy or hard, 
we do not know. They doubtless gave close atten- 
tion and memorized much as the rest of us are in 
the habit of doing, using no artificial system of 
mnemonics ‘but just doing the thing to be done. We 
simply know—they knew them. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Mr. Ross Turner says: “As a rule, I have found 
school houses underclean and overheated.” The ov- 
erheating of school rooms js altogether too common, 
and frequently is the fault of the teacher. Ordinarily 


the temperature of the school room should be kept 
not over sixty-eight degrees. 

If an artist like Mr. Turner is in the habit of 
visiting school rooms he will certainly say that they 
are “underclean.” Indeed, if cleanliness is next to 
godliness, it is to be feared that God has been ban- 
ished from many school rooms. This uncleanliness 
is proverbial, yet we go right along Keeping the 
schools year in and year out in these same unclean 
houses. Can any question be more important than 
this: “How to make our public schools cleaner and 
more wholesome, and our school children happier 
and better mannered?” 

A committe of the Society of Collegiate Alumnae 
has recently made a report upon this subject, in 
which it says: 

“Eighty per cent of the methods of ventilation are 
reported as not working well. * * * Ina few 
cases the shafts from sanitaries and class rooms 
have their outlet at the same point, with the conse- 
quent result that back drafts bring the doubly 
Vitiated air back to class rooms. * * * Fifty- 
nine school houses had never been washed since 
built, in a period of years ranging from fifty down 
to five. * * * Skirts and underclothes are filthy 
at the end of one day.” ; 

A superintendent of schools in an Eastern city, on 
visiting a school room one day, found the air too 
much heated. On speaking to the teacher about it, 
she said she could not help it. 

“Can you not close the registers?’ 

“They are closed,” she replied. 

“Can you not open the windows?” 

“It is not allowable; the pupils will take cold.” 

“Then march them around the room while the 
windows are opened until the air is changed.” 

“I cannot,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“It will kick up such a dust that we cannot 
breathe.” 

The superintendent replied, “I think we will try 
it.’ He did. The windows were opened, and the 
scholars were marched around the room until such 
a dust was created that coughing was the rule and 
pot the exception. It was an old school house, per- 
haps fifty years old, and the superintendent said he 
had never known the floors to be washed. Let it 
not be supposed that this state of things exists only 
in one section of the country. Look into the matter, 
good friends, in your neighborhood, and it is to be 
feared you will find the same evils to some extent 
existing there. 





The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association meets 
at Carbondale June 15-17, 1899. 
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GOSPEL OF WONDER. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


In a world like this the gospel of wonder should 
be tauglit second only to the gospel of grace. In 
the schools it should be taught to the children 
among their earliest lessons, and all the way; and 
later, side by side with that greater gospel in which 
the Christian world believes. In these early years, 
when happy childhood peoples fairy land with its 
bright creations, when the imagination is so easily 
roused to activity, and the eye sparkles and the 


A COUNTRY HOME, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


cheek is aglow because the heart is awakened, it is 
then, when the mind is plastic, and impressions are 
deepest, that the lessons of beauty, of fitness, of 
wisdom, of power, may best be taught—the lesson 
of goodness, of love and constant care by day and 
night, through sun and storm, in all the round of 
the majestic year. Here should be learned this 
gospel of wonder, whose influence upon the forming 
mind and moulding thought can never be lost or for- 
gotten. 


“Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven first born!” 


What is it? from what exhausitless fountain does it 
flow? Wihat is its sublime oflice? Who made that 
seven-fold ray to flood the earth and the sky with 
the beauty and glory of color? Who sent it on its 
course through illimitable space to give warmth 
and life and gladness? “And God said, Let there be 
Light, and there was Light.” Could we but know 
the amazing wonder of it all! But what were light 
with none to see? Who made this wondrously per- 
fect thing, the eye? With all its variety of form and 
size and structure in the wide range of animal life, 


it is always the complement of light. I recall a 


picture seen years ago through the microscope. The 





> 


dJight was very good, I was using a rather high- 
power lens, and looking at the delicate beard in the 
throat of the corolla of a snap-dragon. The fine 
filaments under the objective became separate 
stalks standing apart from one another, when sud- 
denly into the bright light, with ample room for all 
his movements, there ran one of the most beautiful 
animals I have ever seen, light green in color, al- 
most transparent, perfect in form, his antennae in 
quick movement, and his eyes, which impressed me 
most, alert. eager, brilliant. He felt the unusual 
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warmth and light and seemed to enjoy it. As I 
looked at those eyes it was with a feeling of rever- 
ence for the Power that created them such as has 
seldom been stirred within me by the spoken words 
of man. ‘lo the naked eye this wonderful creature 
was quite invisible! A good microscope is a very 
profitable thing to play with. Not many books can 
match it, if one brings a seeing eye to the lenses. 

And this wonderful ocean of air, at the bottom of 
which we walk on solid earth! How came it into be- 
ing—this elastic shell, a vast mixture of gases in 
physical contact, but not in chemical union, color- 
less, transparent—this ‘goodly firmament” through 
which we see the far-off sun and moon, the planets 
and the stars; which holds for us the blessing of 
the rain and the dew, the snow and the hoarfrost? 
All living being upon the planet are so created 
and so marvelously adapted to it that it is the very 
breath of their life! Its pulsations, obeying law, give 
us sound and music; and as the complement of this 
property of the air we have throughout the animal 
world the wonder of the ear, with its marvelous 
sense of hearing, more rich in blessing to thoughtful 
souls of sensibility than the eye itself. 

We have the wonder of waters, so essential to 
animal and vegetable life. and to the changes need- 
ed to make the earth a habitable planet. Water 
everywhere, above, below, and all about us, to sup- 
ply our constant need; fresh and salt, always chang- 
ing condition and locality under the potent influence 
of the sun, the master force upon this working 
world. ‘The gases here not simply mixed together 
in given proportion, as in the air, but in chemical 
union, in such vast quantity that if the tie which 
binds them and makes them life-giving water were 
suddenly dissolved, the earth would at once be 
changed to a glowing furnace, in whose fervent 
heat every semblance of life upon it ‘would be ut- 
terly destroyed. We are told by scientists that the 
proportions of land and water surface, one square 
mile of land to three of water, is what it should be 
for evaporation, and the rain supply. We are told 
also in the Book that one day the earth shall be de- 
stroyed by fire. He who sealed this marriage bond 
between these gases needs but to break the seal! 
Stars have blazed out in the depths of space, glow- 
ing brightswfor many months, attaining high magni- 
tudes, where before no star had been seen, and then 
died out, to be seen no more—worlds, perhaps, in 
which, in God’s appointed time, this seal was brok- 
en! 

In the animal and vegetable world wise men are 
everywhere reverent students of structure, reading 
the lesson of design and wonder. Not only in the 
creature itself, but in every detail of its organism, 
it affords the same amazing evidence of plan and 
purpose, and, like the old astronomer, the earnest 


student of these things is but “thinking the thoughts 
of God after him.” He looks at man, the master- 
piece of Creation, and feels in the depths of his 
being that he is “fearfully and wonderfully made;” 
and the more he knows of ten thousand creatures 
less exalted than man, the more these words express 
his feeling and his thought: Look at a dog or a 
horse! a cat-bird or a song-sparrow! 

Through ages of heat, and cold, and ‘wear, and 
change, and life, and death, the fertile soil has suc- 
ceeded to solid rock, until now, wonder of wonders! 
it brings forth abundantly fruit and seed ‘after its 
kind.” Have you ever thought what a wheat-field 
is? or a corn-field? a cherry tree, or a currant bush? 
or any other of the ten thousand growing things 
that come and go within the year, or that last for 
many years with their annual fruitage? To the mir- 
acles of wonder wrought about us all the while our 
eyes are holden that we do not see. The perfection 
of God’s work is on every hand—and we so seldom 
think of it as related to Him! And one of these days 
we expect to go to Heaven! Wouldn’t it be well to 
get somewhat acquainted with the thought of the 
nearness of God in our daily life and in our present 
surroundings, that we may grow more into the at- 
mosphere of that blessed country? And to impress 
this thought upon our children, our pupils, in ways 
that, to some of them at least, may make it attrac- 
tive and delightful? Heaven is not so much a place 
as a condition of mind and heart; and we and they 
may be in it even now in so far as we accustom 
ourselves to the thought of seeing Him in His won- 
drous works, and in so far as it is the habit of our 
lives to “think pure, speak true, right wrong, and 
follow the King.’—Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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ein Thoughts. 
GEBGAIGE th GOSAGaSe 


CO-OPERATION IN THE. IN THE INSTITUTE. 





What is wanted in the institute, says Home and 
School, is more co-operation, more working side by 
side, and less isolation. There is no place where 
teachers can learn the lessons of good fellowship 
and mutual helpfulness better than in the city or 
county teachers’ institute. 

The cultivation of the social is important, but 
the institute should not be made the means of rec- 
reation and amusement. The work to be accom- 
plished is of more serious nature, and as follows: 

1. Inspiration and enthusiasm for the profession. 

2. Instruction in correct methods of teaching. 

3. Unifying the teachers’ interest. 

4. Reaching a class having no technical prepara- 
tion. 

5. Raising the standard of professional qualifi- 
cations. 

6. Creating a general school interest. 

7. Presenting ideals to be realized. 

Another question of vital importance is the meth- 
od of conducting institutes. Should it be the lec- 
ture or recitation method? 

For institutes of one week the lecture method is 
preferable. More work can be done and accom- 
plished more systematically. 

The lectures should be informal—frequently ques- 
tioning the teachers directly on points of dissension 
and allowing short responses. The instructor 
should have full parliamentary power and should 
allow no useless discussion or wrangling. The 
skilled instructor is the sine qua non for a success- 
ful institute. The true test of his ubility is to be 
able to interest and instruct his heterogeneous mem- 
bership. 





THE REAL DANGER. 





Speaking of the dangers to be avoided and what 
scems to be the greatest danger to the public 
schools of to-day, the Popular Educator says: 

“The danger we scent is the tendency in our large 
municipalities to make the teacher a part of a ma- 
chine. Here by rule and regulation, there by fre- 
quent examinations, here by the introduction of 
fads having more or less virtue, there by excess 
of supervision, teaching and discipline as well, hav- 
inz become too often cold, formal and unattractive. 
The placing of classes in separate rooms has made 
the discipline much easier, but, unfortunately, has 
had the effect of causing the school committeeman 


to forget that personal influence in the classroom is 
quite as important a factor to-day In the education 
of the child as it was fifty years ago, when boys 
and girls of a district all sat on benches and con- 
ned their lessons in a single room. Indeed, to the 
child this personal influence in the teacher is sine 
qua non. Without it teaching is but the plowing 
of the surface, giving very little vigor to mental 
growth and poor fruitage. It is this deterioration 
in power of personal influence that we think we see 
the beginning of—a deterioration that can not be 
compensated for by any degree of scholarship or 
teaching skill.” 





AVOID MONOTONY. 

Do we ever think how hard it is for children to 
come to school merely because they “have to?” 
They do not see the end from the beginning; they 
have no knowledge of the world’s requirement for 
educated people, or for their own need for train- 
ing and cultivation for the future life. They come 
to school in a sense blindfolded, groping their way 
about in a new, strange world. If they reach out 
too much they are told to “keep still,” “let things 
alone,” and “pay attention.” Every nerve is ting- 
ling, and every muscle is aching for animal free- 
dom in an out-door world. But, instead, they are 
compelled to herd together in an indoor world—:. 
they don’t know why. Their teacher was a child 
once, in some far away time, but she thas forgot- 
ten all about it; does not remember her own child- 
longing for variety, and how she hated the same 
thing “over and over again.” And because she has 
forgotten, and because she is a teacher now and 
sused “apples” one day to teach number and it 
“worked” well that day, they have “done their sums 
in “apples”? ever since. Poor little victims; it is a 
wonder that they do not come to hate “apples” and 
that they do not always associate an apple tree 
with number and “things” and “times.’”’ No won- 
der that they are amazed when somebody reck- 
lessly proposes to do “sums” with “oranges.” 

The experienced teacher who said, ‘‘When 1 think 
I have found out the best way to do a thing, I 
know it is time for me to stop,” struck a truth, but 
struck it too hard a blow. The sensitive teacher 
knows to a minute when the child is weary of the 
one way and when the index finger on the guide 
board is warning against the high road to weari- 
some monotony. She ought to read ‘‘Danger here,” 
no matter how well-trodden and flowery the way 
may look. Its ease is its danger. How shall I give 
a fresh side to my work to-day? How shall I touch 
my children in a new way? are the vital questions 
for the opening of every school day.—Primary Edu- 
cation. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, in the Journal of Education, 
May 25, after comparing tne “three Rs” with the 
“enriched course,” says: 

Originally children frequently went to school at 
four or even at three, and it was not unusual to 
have boys and girls in the common school at sey- 
enteen or eighteen. Now it is quite common to 
have children enter as late as six, and none enter- 
before they are five. Practically no children remain 
in the common school after they are fourteen, few 
after thirteen. 

It is true that the old school year was often but 
four or five months, where to-day it is eight or nine. 
But the children of to-day have much more to di- 
vert their attention, and the strain upon a child’s 
health, mind, emotions and sympathies are infinitely 
greater out of school than they were in those early 
days. 

Then an examination was unknown. There were 
exhibitions and caricatures of examinations, but a 
test of a child’s knowledge was not thought of. 
Then in every village there was ai  ‘“two-forty” 
horse simply because there ‘were no records. The 
horse that could win in a scrub race had famous 
speed, and the judgment of the boss jockey as to 
the pace ‘was universally accepted as the time 
made. So in school work there were no records, 
merely opinions of school committees. There is noth- 
ing more comical*in literature than the way the 
“reports” sized up schools and teachers forty years 
ago and later. 

To-day, therefore, we have vastly more things 
to teach, the teaching must be done under distract- 
ing conditions, and for meeting tests that measure 
attainments such as threaten the wreckage of the 
teacher as well as of the child. 

That no great harm has resulted may be due to 
the fact that we have only begun to wind up the 
machine. Wait till the tension is heightened, till 
the machinery is perfected and the power is put on. 

It is incontrovertible that the child needs a much 
wider range of knowledge, greater accuracy and 
facility and better training than the child of the 
past needed. Indeed, he needs all the training and 
equipment be can get in as many lines as is prac- 
ticable. Toc much can hardly be said of the value 
of tbe training of hand and eye, thought and char- 
acter, impulse and purpose. 

On the other hand, too much can hardly be said 
of the crime of ruining the eyes, weakening the 
body or unnerving the system. Body, mind and 
morals must never be jeopardized by any educa- 
tional ideals, system or methods. Specalists, as a 
whole, may crowd their own pet branches until a 


rebellious public will rise like a maddened throng 
and wreck the good and the bad alike in their rage. 

A man may be an “educator” who presses. the 
claims of his pet to the limit and beyond, but no 
oné is an educational leader who does not see the 
end from the beginning, and lead to the greatest 
gocd for the greatest number for the longest time. 
The school is not for the enthusiast, is not for the 
teacher, the superintendent or the system; it is for 
all the children, with the thought ever upon the 
fact that a good man is better than a great man, 
that he only is successful whose success makes 
him the best citizen in home, society and business. 





POTENT WEAPONS, 


Some seek to win by fighting, 
Some seek to win by wiles; 

But the world is conquered easiest 
And quickest just by smiles. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Pupil government is now receiving a good deal 
of attention at the hands of the educators. Mid- 
lan:i Schools has this to say: 

“Self-government on the part of the pupils bids 
fair to become a fad of high proportions. Do we 
believe in it? Certainly we do, with some limita- 
tions. In the first place it must be based upon a 
healthy public opinion among the pupils on the 
side of law and order in the school, and in the sec- 
ond place the teacher must not abdicate his posi- 
tion as governor or ruler in favor of some tribunal 
composed of immature boys and girls. Without 
some such restrictions this scheme will defeat the 
very ends for which school government is estab- 
lished and maintained. It is one of those plans 
or methods which will succeed finely under the 
charge of a teacher with a strong will and purpose, 
while in the hands of one who is simply an imita- 
tor it will fail. It will bring the entire school gov- 
ernment into ridicule and disrepute. 

“We can not gainsay the fact that the attempt 
to do away with authority on the part of parent 
or teacher is not proving a success, if we may 
judge the tree by its fruits. In certain respects it 
is all right; but to carry it to such an extent as to 
allow children to be tried by a jury of children, 
and to haye punishment meted out by their mates, 
would be ridiculous were it not sinful. Then again, 
to appoint pupils to perform police duties in the 
school to ferret out criminals and to bring the evil 
doers to justice, tends to bring out the lowest im- 
pulses, in that it encourages children to act as spies, 
and to seek for all that is evil in the actions and 
thoughts of those with whom they associate.”: 
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Educating the If man had the intellect of an angel 

Hand. and the hoof of an ox instead of a 
hand, he would be reduced to the level of the 
beast. It is the hand that executes what the brain 
conceives. We seem to forget too easily that hand 
and brain are twin factors in producing the 
wealth of the world. The mind plans and the 
hand builds the house, the church, the cathedral, 
the palace and the castle. The time will never 
come when hand labor will cease to exist. The 
more complicated the machinery we use the more 
need of a dextrous hand. Just as the sculptor, the 
painter and musician must always possess highly 
trained fingers so must the designer, the carver 
and the manipulator. The time can hever come 
when the machine can do the finest and divinest 
work. If this be true, how important then that 
the hand of a child should be trained. It is a pity 
that young boys and girls should be compelled to 
use their hands at hard manual toil, before they 
have had time to train them to skilled uses. An 
old head on young shoulders’ is not seen once 
where an old hand on a young arm is seen a hun- 
dred times. The hands of children are stiffened 
and hardened long before the growing period is 
half over. ‘Teachers should instruct both parents 
and children how to use and develop the hand. 
Why should not a teacher call the attention of chil- 
dren to the marvelous mechanism and beauty of 
the hand. Why should not teachers of physical 
culture give some attention to the training of the 
fingers? Dexterity in manipulating the hand should 
receive the applause it merits. Well does the pres- 
ent writer recall school mates whose hands might 
have been a fortune to them if one somebody had 
had the sense to have seen what he now remembers. 
The teacher should examine the hand of every boy 
and girl in her room and instruct the children how 
to care for the fingers and how to use them. Beau- 
tiful finger and hand movements could be taught 
by every ingenious teacher to the great delight and 
advantage of every child. Making curved and 
straight lines on the blackboard, drawing pictures, 
earving wood and modeling in common clay should 
find a place in every school. Children even in 
their sports reveal their natural gifts to those who 
have eyes to see. 
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Brain The brain of a child needs time and 
Overstrain. room to expand, just as do the mus- 
eles of the body. Overstrain on the brain acts 


just as an overstrain on the muscles of a child; it 
arrests development. The period of brain expansion 
is longer than that of a muscular growth, and 
there is no quick, hot-house process by which the 
brain of a young child can be made to reach ma- 
turity before the period of youth is passed.  Chil- 
dren in school need time for growth as well as the 
means of growth. Six months of close application 
to study is too long a period for most children. The 
child’s brain grows whether school keeps or not. 
It may not grow so constantly and regularly out 
of school, but it grows all the same. Dr. C. H. 
Hughes, a St. Louis nerve specialist, says: “If our 
educators do not acquire more physiological sense 
as to the capacity of brain strain during the devel- 
opmental period of the brain and apply it in the 
training of the children of America, we will not be 
eapable of much expansion after a few more gen- 
erations shall have been educated into nervous ex- 
haustion, premature breakdowns, St. Vitus’s dance, 
insanity, epilepsy, early insomnia and _ senility.” 
This appears to us good, common sense. Educa- 
tors above all others should have patience with 
mother nature. The idea of goading young chil- 
dren on with prizes, grades, honors is against the 
laws of mental growth, and yet these are the means 
most in vogue in our schools. Children can endure 
a great deal of mental work provided the brain is 
given time to expand. Every careful observer of 
young children notices the fact that a month’s rest 
often sharpens the child's mind. A summer va- 
cation is not lost time. Study is like swimming 
or skating, it is not so easily forgotten. Every- 
body knows how naturally one swims the first 
time one tries the water after a long rest. Indeed 
it is a common thing to say: “Why, I can swim 
easier than I did before.” The experience has 
given rise to the saying, ‘‘We learn to skate in sum- 
mer and swim in winter.” Teachers who imagine 
that if pupils are permitted to double up their 
studies they will gain time and growth make 2 
great mistake. If a teacher will go back to some 
study he has not pursued for years, and take it up 
he will be astonished to see how much easier and 
simpler it seems than it did when he laid it down. 
Try it on your Latin or your Geology. It should 
also be kept in mind that there are many ways to 
rest the tired brain besides vacation. Some rest 
each day is better than long periods of rest taken 
at one time. Gymnastics in proper’ proportions, 
play in due season, and music are great aids to 
brain growth. They give opportunity for rest of 
the perceptive powers and bring into activity the 
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motor powers. Dr. Hughes just quoted thinks 
very highly of music as means of resting a tired 
brain. He says: “Music may mend or shatter 
minds. Its soothing cadences and consequent ther- 
apeutic power, if they had been known to Mac- 
beth’s physicians, might have given him a better 
answer than ‘throw physic to the dogs.’ Music 
may awaken hope, arouse courage, establish dread, 
awaken fear, arouse or depress, inspire or suppress 
any or all of the passions, because there are cells 
in the brain which, like the centers of the eye to 
lights and shadows, are responsive to the sounding 
note. The lascivious notes of the flute, the inspir- 
ing power of martial music, the devotional impress 
of the church organ and the entrancing effect of 
the musical human voice, in song eloquence, are 
only possible through the responsive impressible 
centers in the human brain. The soul and heart 
language of music is familiar to most civilized peo- 
ple very much alike through the vocabularies of 
each to the other. The poet calls this the soul- 
stirring effect. The brain physiologist says it is 
the touching of receptive centers in the brain, more 
or less common to the brain of all mankind.” 





Teachers’ 
Wages. 


There is no class of intellectual work- 
ers so much underpaid and _ over- 
worked as school teachers. Considering the length 
of time necessary to prepare one’s self for first- 
class work in the school room and the length of 
time one is unemployed each year, the teacher's 
wages are below those of the mechanic, the brick- 
layer, the stone mason, the weaver or the miner. 
The entire artisan class draws better pay by the 
week than the school teachers of the country. Even 
principals of city schools and head teachers get low 
wages considering the character of their work and 
the qualifivations demanded. The Hon. Richard 
Olney. Mr. Cleveland’s great Secretary of State, in 
his masterful address on “The Scholar in Politics,” 
says: “In no respect second either to the intellec- 
tual pioneers of the time or to the clergy—are the 
teachers of all grades, from the feminine instructor 
of the class in the alphabet to the college presi- 
dent. I never knew one of the profession, whether 
of the highest or the lowest rank, that, pecuniari- 
ly speaking, was even half paid, and whose loyal 
service to the public was not largely in the nature 
of a charity. The chairs of our colleges are filled 
with men whose learning and trained mental fac- 
ulties, as a rule of the most admirable sort, are 
yet. by the cash standards of the market’ place, 
hardly on a par with those of an expert carpenter, 
or plumber, or book-keeper, not to mention in the 
same day the new industry of base ball and the 
stipends of catchers and pitchers, and shortstops. 


The teachers of the land, indeed, of all degrees, if 
money standards are to be invoked, receive pit- 
tances so meagre compared with the intellectual 
force employed that, when the mode of life expect- 
ed of them is also considered, all idea of a compen- 
satory purpose or basis must be rejected, and the 
only object be deemed to be to keep them just 
about one remove from the actual starvation point. 
Yet they perform public functions of the first im- 
portance, and of the most far-reaching character. 
Their field of activity is not fenced within the 
bounds of the current time. They, of course, im- 
press their personal qualities upon contemporaries 
in all the ways common to men of all callings. But 
they also reproduce them—they live again—in the 
minds of the succeeding generation which, com- 
mitted to their charge in the formative days of 
youth. are then like wax to receive, and like gran- 
ite, to retain the impressions they put upon them. 
Thus their influence as a class is of the most com- 
prehensive character, pervades all orders of socie- 
ty, not only affects the present, but lays tangible 
hold upon the future, and is none the less potent 
that it is half unconsciously exercised by them- 
selves, and only dimly seen and appreciated by oth- 
ers. And as the source and essence of their su- 
premacy is trained intellectual force, as that force 
is disinterestedly devoted to public ends of the 
highest moment, their claim to fhat combination of 
qualities by which the genuine privileged class of 
our day must be distinguished, is beyond doubt 
or cavil.” This is a clear-cut statement of a fact 
discreditable to the American people and injurious 
to society. True, the pay drives from the school 
room the mercenary class, but it keeps the great 
builders of society too dangerously near the pauper 
line for the safety of the republic. German so- 
cialism grows because the German school master is 
not far removed from the pauper. No state can 
thrive and continue to impoverish those who teach 
its children. When we protest against inadequate 
salaries, (we prefer the word to wages), paid to 
teachers, we do not plead for luxuries. No luxur- 
iously fed and groomed man or woman is at all 
likely to do. high mental and moral work. Luxury 
is an enemy to industry, and checks intellectual 
growth just as fertile garden chokes the growth of 
plants not assiduously cultivated. The teacher, like 
the preacher, must have neither poverty nor riches. 





The American people have learned 
one big lesson ‘which they will not 
soon forget. They spent $500,000,000 to give inde- 
pendence to a people who have shown themselves 
utterly unworthy and incapable of self-government. 
For three years the Cuban “patriots” implored the 


Cuban Ingratitude 
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United States to help them throw off Spanish op- 
pression. It is now almost a year since Spain’s 
grip on Cuba was broken, and it is more than five 
months since the last Spanish soldier left the 
island, and yet the Cuban troops continue under 
arms. The Cuban Generals, except Gomez and one 
or two others, are pronounced enemies of the de- 
liverers of Cuba. The United States generously 
proposed to pay the Cuban soldiers $3,000,000 so 
that they might return to their homes and to their 
occupations. The Cuban Generals asked that the 
sum of $10,000,000 be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the army, including the leaders. When the 
demand was refused the Cuban “patriots” at once 
turned against the United States. After trying in 
vain to secure a reconsideration of the proposition, 
the Generals pretended to accept the _ situation. 
They then set about padding the Cuban army rolls 
and devising ways and means of securing all the 
money possible. When the Government of the 
United States demanded that each soldier who re- 
ceived money must first surrender his Mauser rifle, 
a new difficulty arose, but Cuban treachery was 
equal to the occasion. At once a great demand 
arose for gus, and the stores that a few months 
ago were well stocked with rifles sold out their 
supplies. Nobody saw a Cuban buy a gun, but 
everybody knows that the Cubans got them. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of vagabonds who have never 
smelled powder bought rifles, expecting to deliver 
them to the United States for $75 in gold. When it 
is remembered that ‘Major Generals, Brigadier Gen- 
erals and Colonels have been engaged in this kind 
of villainy, it is no wonder that the Americans in 
Cuba are disgusted with the whole lot. The Cuban 
people have been taught that nefarious doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, and that lying is 
right when it ends in profit to the liar. The most 
mortifying aad humiliating thing about all this af- 
fair is that the American press made itself the 
purveyor of Cuban lies until it involved the: coun- 
try in a war the consequences of which will be 
felt for a hundred years to come. We have created 
a condition of things in Cuba which will compel 
this country to annex Cuba in order to protect it- 
self. No far-seeing sound-minded man can con- 
template the incorporation of such a population in- 
to the American Union without anxiety for his 
country. In all ages and in all climes islanders have 
been almost ungovernable. Sicily bas been the 
curse of Italy since the days of the Caesars; Corsi- 
ca and Sardinia, Cyprus and Crete have been the 
pest of Europe and Asia in all ages; Borneo, Ceylon 
and Formosa have plagued the Orient since time 
immemorial. 





Canadian It is deeply regretted on both sides of 

Negotiations. the Atlantic that the Joint High Com- 
mission appointed by Great Britain and the United 
States to negotiate a treaty touching the differences 
that have existed so long between Canada and the 
United States failed to accomplish any practical re- 


sults. The prospect of a resumption of the discus- 
sion is now considered highly improbable. The con- 
truversy over the boundary line between Alaska 
and British Columbia, is now in an acute stage. It 
is feared that war will break out between Ameri- 
can and Canadian miners. We have agreed nut 
to send any troops to the scene of the trouble, but 
some troops will be kept within reach. The Amer- 
ican view is that the @anadians are to blame for 
the failure of the negotiations, while in England 
there is a deep distrust of the Americans. No 
doubt the Canadians are anxious to get every ad- 
vantage possible, and so are the Americans. The 
London Times comments sarcastically on*the idea 
that prevails in this country. It says, however, 
that it will be time enough to condemn the Cana- 
dians when all the facts are made public. Those 
who hold that diplomacy should be as free and 
open as ordinary transactions call for the immediate 
publication of the correspondence between the par- 
ties so as to fix the blame where it belongs. If 
the Canadians have shown themselves hoggish, the 
facts will prove it. We ought not to have another 
wrangle with the English over Canadian questions. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1. Distinguish between a dipthong and a digraph, 
giving examples of each. 

2. Give plural of arcanum, thesis, nebula, calix. 
index. 

3. Give example of a verb in the active voice used 
with a passive signification. Of a verb in the 
passive form used in an active sense, 

4. What is the abridged form of an objective 
clause ? 
arise may well feel a grateful satisfaction in the 
mighty power which heaven has delegated to him 
when he thinks that he has used it for those pur- 

5. “The patriot whom the corrupt tremble to see 
poses only which heaven approves.”’—Analyze. 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Two farms were sold for $1,890 each; one for 
25 per cent more than cost, the other for 25 per 
cent less than cost. Find the gain or loss. 

2. A and B traded until they gained 6 per cent 
on their stock; then 2-5 of A’s gain was $18; if 
A’s stock was to B’s as 2-5 to 1-3, how much did 
each gain, and what was the original stock of each? 

3. In a schoolroom 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
10 feet high, with fifty persons breathing each 10 
cubic feet of air in one minute, in how long time 
will they breathe as much as the room contains? 

4. In 3.6 kilometers how many feet? 


5. I bought by avoirdupois weight 20 pounds of 
opium at 40 cents an ounce, and sold the same by 
troy weight at 50 cents an ounce; what aid I gain? 

MENTAL. 

1. A cistern has 8 pipes; the first can fill it in 2% 
hours, the second can fill 3-10 of it in 1 hour. If all 
the pipes are open the cistern wil! be filled in 40 
minutes; in what time can the third pipe fill it? 

2. If A has $231 and B $282, how many per cent 
larger is B’s money than A’s? How many per cent 
smaller is A’s than B’s? 

3. A owned 100 acres of land which was 37% 
per cent less than B’s. B sold 6214 per cent of his 
land to A, who in turn sold 37% per cent of what 
he then owned to B. Who, then, had the more, and 
how much more? 


4. What is the least sum of money for which 1 
can purchase books at 121%4, 1314, 14%, 15 1-5 or 
17 1-7 cents each? 


a 


5. At what time after 3 o’clock is the minute 
hand midway between the hour hand and figure 5? 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe the saliva. Locate the salivary 
glands. 

2. What are the chief ingredients of gastric juice? 
How much is taken into the stomach per day? 

3. Discuss briefly the use of tea and coffee. 
4. What is anemia? 
é 


5. Locate the thought region of the brain. 


THEORY. 

1. What is meant by the “summation of stimuli” 
in securing: attention? 

2. In what part of the brain is memory located? 
Explain. 

8. To how many things can we attend at one 
time? 

4. Compare the value of the knowledge of a 
child of 6 with that acquired in a university course. 

5. How did Shakspeare acquire his knowledge? 
[Answer fully and give some proofs from his 
writings. ] 

READING. 

1. Describe Topsy. 

2. Give a short quotation from “Eternal Good- 
ness.” : 

3. Describe any character in Knickerbocker. 

4. Give sketch of Harvey Birch. 

5. Name the principal characters in “Evangeline.” 

U. S. HISTORY. 

1. When was the first census taken in the United 
States? What population did it show? 

2. What five results followed Whitney’s great in- 
vention of 1793? 

3. Name the prominent presidential candidates 
in 1824. 

4. Describe the sessions of a Congress. 

5. In a contest between the Senate and House of 
Representatives which usually gets the better of it? 
Why? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the three chief delta-forming rivers of 
North Ametica (besides the Mississippi) and ex- 
plain why they form deltas which so many rivers 
do not. 

2. Account for the importance of the city of At- 
lanta. 

8. How many complete rotations does the earth 
make ina year? Explain briefly. 

4. How account for the islands around Van- 
couver? For the Aleutian Islands? 


5. Why does the rainfall on the east coast of 
North America increase as we go southward and 
decrease on the west coast as we go southward? 
How is it on the east and west coasts of South 
America? Give reasons briefly. 


i 
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ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) A dipthong consists of two vocals sounded 
together in the same syllable, as ‘‘ou”’ in foul. 

(b) A digraph consists of two vowels written to- 
gether in the same syllable, one only being pro- 
nounced, or both representing a single elementary 
sound as “ai” in gain. 

2. Arcana, theses, nebulae, calices, indices. 

3. (a) The stick splits easily, (b) The melancholy 
days are come. 

4. The abridged form of an objective clause is a 
noun or pronoun modified by an infinitive phrase. 

5. See Harvey, page 186. 

ARITHMETIC. 
1. $250 loss. 
2. A’s gain $45, B’s gain $37.50. A’s stock $750, 
+’s stock $625. 
3. 12 min. 
4. 11,811 ft. 
5. $17.83%4 gain. 

MENTAL. 

1. 48 minutes. 
2. 22 6-77 per cent.: 18 4-47 per cent. 
2. B $10.00 most. 
4. $43,320. 


5. 21 9-11 minutes past 3 o’clock. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. See page 61, Eclectic Guide to Health. 
See page 115, Hutchinson. 
3. See any good text on the subject. 
4. See Standard Dictionary. 
>». The “cerebrum.” See a good text. 
THEORY. 
See Central Nervous System, Halleck. 
READING. 
Individual answers. A good chance to make a 
display of your knowledge. 


HISTORY. 

. 1790: nearly four millions. 

2. See Montgomery, page 197. 

3. John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. 
4. Individual answers. fead Bryce.. 

5. See your Civil Government. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Page 46, Nat. Advanced Geography. 

2. Page 80, Nat. Advanced Geography. 

3. Page 6, Nat. Advanced Geography. 
4. Page 87, Shaler. 

5. Page 27, Nat. Advanced Geography. Also 


Shaler, page 182. 


DEFINITIONS. 

1. Prolix—Extending te a great length; unneces- 
sarily long. 

2. Pending—Not yet decided; in continuance. 
3. Palpably—Easily perceptible; plain distinct. 

4. Concentric—That which has a common center 
with something else. 

5. Parvenue—An upstart; a man newly risen into 
notice. 

6. Scrutiny-—-Close examination; minute inspec- 
tion. 


7. Labyrinth—A place full of intricate passage 
ways which render it difficult to find the way out. 
8. Janizaries—Soldiers of a privileged military 
class that formed the nucleus of the Turkish in- 
fantry, but were suppressed in 1826. 
9. Drivel—To let spittle drop or flow from the 
mouth. 


10. Virtuoso—One devoted to virtue; skilled in 
fine arts. 


11. Dialectics—The branch of logic which teaches 
the rules and modes of reasoning. 


12. Maladroit—Of a quality opposed to adroit- 
ness. 


13. Jowl—The cheek; the jaw. 





A LITTLE PUNCTUATION. 





People who fail to punctuate their communica- 
tions are invited to study the following line, which 
is a correct sentence: 

“It was and I said not or.” 

We got that line one day this week by wire, where 
punctuations are always omitted. We nearly wreck- 
ed our mentality trying to clear up the mystery of 
the single line, when all of a sudden it occurred to 
us to look up a copy of our letter to the party, when 
we discovered that our friend wanted to inform us 
he did not use the word “or,” but did use “and.” 
To be plain, the sentence is correct and should have 
read, “It was ‘and’ I said—not ‘or.’ ” 

Another party who has been studying Pope wrote 
to us as follows: “My Dear George—I have been 
thinking over the statement you made last week, 
and I too believe that that is is that that is not is 
not, and I take pleasure in believing so.” 


A good way to untangle the above is to write it 
as follows: “That that is, is. That that is not, is 
not.” In other words, it is a play on Pope’s ‘‘What- 
ever Is, Is Right.”” People who eschew punctua- 
tion should not feel hurt if their meaning is not 
always readily grasped.—George’s Denver Weekly. 
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National Educational Association 
Los Angeles, Cal., July tl-14, 1899 


Executive Committee for 1898-9 ‘ 


£. ORAM LYTE, PRESIDENT, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
JAMES M. GREENWOOD, IST VICE PRES'T, Kansas CiTy, Mo. 
i. C. MCNEILL, TREASURER, WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
ALBERT G. LANE, CH’N OF TRUSTEES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WM. T. HARRIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, SECRETARY, WINONA, MINN. 
Secretary's Office, Winona, Minn., Wap 20, 1899 
OFFICIAL PROGRAM—BULLETIN, No. 3 


The Executive Committee desire to announce the following as 
the railroad basing rates and ticket conditions for the Los Angeles 
meeting, July 11-14, 1899, as established by the terminal lines, 
viz.: the ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa FE RatLway System and 
the SouUTHERN Paciric CompaNy,—the UNION PaciFic RAILROAD 
CoMPANY concurring. 


BASING RATES AND TICKET CONDITIONS 


Rate.—One first class limited fare, plus two dollars membership fee, 
for the round trip with privilege of diverse routes going and returning 
via any direct route. 

Routes.—An additional charge of $12.50 will be made for return via 
Shasta Route and Portland, Ore. for those who reach Los Angeles via 
El Paso or Deming or Barstow i. e. via Santa Fe or Southern Pacific 
(Sunset) Routes; and $17.50 for those reaching Los Angeles via Ogden. 
This additional charge will return passengers to Houston, Texas, thru 
Ogden, Texline and Fort Worth, or thru Ogden, Purcell and Fort Worth; 
to Kansas City or Omaha thru Ogden or any direct line; and to St. Paul 
via Northern Pacific, Great Northern or Canadian Pacific. Return 
tickets to or thru Chicago will be honored from St. Paul as if return 
was made via the Missouri river. 

Dates of Sale,—Tickets will be on sale Jure 25 to July 8, inclusive 

Going Limiit.—Passengers must reach Los Angeles not later 
than Julyi11. ~- 

Return Limit.—The limit of the ticket for return is Sept.4,1899. 

Stop-Over Privileges.—Stop-overs will be allowed, going, 
within the transit limit of July 11, and returning, within the final limit, 
September 4, at any and all points west of and including El Paso, Trini- 
dad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver corresponding points on 
northern trans-continental lines. 

Side Trips.—Side trips to San Diego and Santa Barbara may be 
included in connection with all routes to Los Angeles for an additional 
rate of three dollars each. 

The following table showing basis for rates as tendered by the 
terminal lines is taken from the Joint Rate Circular issued April 17, 
1899 by The Southern Pacific Company, The Santa Fe 
Railway System and The Union Pacific Railway Com- 


pany. 
TO LOS ANGELES AND RETURN. 











. . : Via El Paso or 
fag A marta Deming or Bars-! Via Ogden one 
FROM (with peietione tow one way and| way and Shasta 
ot diverse routes) via a Route the other 
Missouri River 
points and $52.00 $64.50 $69.50 
Columbus, Kan. 
Houston and 
Mineola...... speseses . 52.00 64.50 69.50 
Galveston ........00 53.50 66.00 71.00 
New Orleans....... 59.50 72.00 77.00 
St. Louis..........00 59.50 72.00 77.00 
Chicago..... er 64.50 77.00 82.00 
St. Paul or Mpls. 59.90 72.40 77.40 
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COMPLETE AND CORRECTED LIST OF STATE 
DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS FOR 1898-99 y 


In all cases State Directors will act as Managers in organizing j 


for the Los Angeles meeting, unless, by their request, others are 
appointed. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. | 


Joun S. Lock&—President York Institute............. .Saco, Maine, 
CHANNING FoLsomM—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction...Dover, N. H. 
MASON S. STONE—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction.,....Montpelier, Vt. 
WILL S. MONROE—State Normal School...... .. Westfield, Mass, 
H. S. TARBELL—Superintendent of Schools..............Providence, R. I. 
Geo. E. CHURCH, (State Mgr)—Prin’1 Gram’r Sch’1.Providence, R. I. 






F. E. HOWARD—Supervisor Of MusSiC..............seeeeees Bridgeport, Conn. 
A.S. DowNnING—Prin’! Tr. Sch., Henry and Oliver sts.....New York City, 
JAMES M. GREEN—State Normal School..... ............Trenton, N. J. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


GEORGE HOWELL—Superintendent of Schools..........Scranton, Pa. 
S. T. SKkipMoRE, (Dist. Mgr)—Normal School Philadelphia, Pa. 
H.W. FISHER, (Dist. Mgr)—Supervisor W’d Sch’ls.Pittsburgh, Pa. 








A.H. BERLIN—Principal High School.....c.ccccsceeeee Wilmington, Del. i 
JOHN D. WorRTHINGTON—Sup’t of Co, Schools.......... Belair, Md. 

W. B. POWELL—Superintendent of Schools..... .. Washington, D. C, ; 
WILLIAM F, Fox—Superintendent of Schools........... Richmond, Va. 

J.N. DEARL—Columbia University, (Direct. for W. Va.,) New York City. 

G. A. GRIMSLEY—Superintendent of Schools............. Greensboro, N.C, 

J. FrRaNK FoosHE—Superintendent of Schools......... Winnsboro, S. C, 


L. W. BUCHHOLZ—Sup’t of Pub. Instruction...... +... Tampa, Fla. 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


W. H. BARTHOLOMEW—Prin’! Girls’ High School.....Louisville, Ky. 
H. C: WEBER—Superintendent of Schools............. .. Nashville, Tenn, 
W. F. SLaton—Superintendent of Schools.... ..Atlanta, Ga. 
Joun D. YErBy—Superintendent of Schools. --Mobile, Ala. 

E. E, Bass—Superintendent of Schools...........000.-08 .Greenville, Miss. 
WARREN EAsTonN—Superintendent of Schools........... New Orleans, La. 
O. Bi. COOPRR— High Sehohicecceccccsecccacescscsceccees ...Carthage, Texas, 
Davip R. Boyp—Pres’t Univ. of Oklahoma..............Norman, Okla. 
J. L. HoLLOoWAy—Superintendent of Schools........... Fort Smith, Ark, 
W. A, CALDWELL—Teacher of Natural Science........ Muskogee, I, T. 











NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION, 


C. W. BENNEYT—Superintendent of Schools......... ..Piqua, Ohio. 
Davip K.Goss—Superintendent of Schools............... Indianapolis, Ind, 

W. R. SNYDER, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools......Muncie, Ind. ; 
E. A. GASTMAN—Superintendent of Schools.............. Decatur, Ill. { 
H, R. PATTENGILL—Editor “‘School Moderator’”’...... Lansing, Mich. 

L. D. HaRVEyY—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction........... Madison, Wis. 

W. M. BEARDSHEAR—Pres’t Iowa State College...... Ames, Iowa. 
GEORGE B. AIToN—State Insp’r High Schools......... Minneapolis, Minn, 
F. V. HuBBARD, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools..... Red Wing, Minn. 
JOHN R. KirK—State Sup't Pub. Schools................ Jefferson City, Mo. 

GEo. T. MurPHY,(St. Mgr)—Ass’t Sup’t Schools..St. Louis, Mo. 
W.L. StTocKWELL—Superintendent of Schools........ Grafton, N. D. 

W.S. Hoover, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools.....Park River, N. D. 
FRANK CRANE—Ex-Sup’t Pub. Instruction............... Watertown, S. D. 


CARROLL G. P&arsp*Superintendent of Schools.,...Omaha, Neb, 
FRaNnkK R. DyER—Superintendent of Schools............ Wichita, Kan. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


J. P. HENDRICKS—Superintendent of Schools........... Butte, Mont. 
ESTELLE REEL—Sup’t of Indian Schools, (Direct. for Wyo.,) Wash., D. C. 
L. C. GREENLEE—Sup’t of Schools, Dist. No. 2........Denver, Colo, 


Mrs, E. R. JacKSoN—Member Examining Board.....Silver City, N. M. 
F. S. HaFFoRD—Superintendent of Schools..............Jerome, Ariz. 
J. M. TANNER—Pres’t Agricultural College......... .....Logan, Utah, 


J. E..Stuspsps—Pres’t State University....... 
J. C. BLack—Pres’t State Normal School.. ....Albion, Idaho. 
O. C. WHITNEY—Principal Bryant School...............Tacoma, Wash 
J. H. ACKERMAN—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction.......Portland, Ore. 
ELMER E. BRowN—University of California............Berkeley, Cal. 
R. H. WEBSTER, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools....San Francisco, Cal, 
James A. Barr, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup't of Schools......Stockton, Cal. 
James A, Fosuay, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup't of Schools..Los Angeles, Cal. 







...Reno, Nev. 
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PROGRAMS | 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors will occur at 12:00 m., 
Tuesday, July 11th. 

All General Sessions will be held in HAZARD’s PAVILION except that 
one of the two sessions on Thursday morning will be held in Simpson 
TABERNACLE. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11TH—OPENING SESSION 


3:00 o’cloek. 
Meeting called to order by Chairman of the Local Executive Com- 
mittee, Hon. F. Q. Story, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Prayer. Music. 


Addresses of Welcome (30 minutes)— 

His EXCELLENOY, HENRY T. GAGE, Governor of California, on behalf 
of the State. 

Hon. Tuos. J. Kirk, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
behalf of the educational interests of the State. 

Hon. FRED EaTon, Mayor of Los Angeles, on behalf of the Munici- 
pality. 

J. A. FosHay, Superintendent of Los Angeles Schools, on behalf of 
the educational interests of the City. 


Responses (30 minutes)— 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, Il. 
Dr. EMERSON E. WHITE, Columbus, Ohio, 
J. H. PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala, 


Music. 


President’s Address (30 minutes)— 
What Education has not accomplished. ELIPHALET ORAM LYTE, 
Principal First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa, 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
Active Members will meet at their respective State Headquarters at 


5:30 p. m., Tuesday, July 11th, to select nominees for the general Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


Music. 


TuEsDAY EVENING, JULY 11TH 
8:00 o’clock. 


Music. 


Address (40 minutes). An educational policy for our new posses- 
sions. Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Address (30 minutes). A history of the schools of Hawaii. 


Mrs, 
Emma L. DILLINGHAM, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Address (20 minutes). The educational problem in Hawaii. HENRY 
S. TOWNSEND, Inspector General of Schools of Hawaii. 
WEDNESDAY MorninG, JULY 12TH 
9:30 o’clock. 
Prayer. Music. 
Address (20 minutes). Fundamentals in teaching. Hon. L. D. 


HARVEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Address (20 minutes).—QuoVadimus? Mrs. HELEN GRENFELL, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado. 
Address (20 minutes). The average scholarship of the average pupil. 
FRANK RIGLER, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore. 
Address (20 minutes). Fatigue among school children. WiLL S. 
MONROE, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. f 


Address (30 minutes). The United States’ exhibit at Paris. Howarp 


J. RoGERs, Director of Education and Social Economy, United 
States’ Commission to the Paris Exposition. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 12TH 
8:00 o’clock. 


Music. «& 


Address (30 minutes), The edycation of the citizen, 
PARKER, Principal Chicago Normal School, Illinois. 

Address (30 minutes). ‘‘The Manifest Destiny’’ of popular educa. 
tion. C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N.J. 

Address (30 minutes), Art in education, ELMER E. Brown, Uni. 
versity of California, Berkley, Cal. 


FRANCIS W, 


THURSDAY MorNInNG, JULY 183TH—Hazarp’s PAVILION 
9:30 o’clock. 


Presiding ofiicer, R. S, BINGHAM, Superintendent Schools, Tacoma, 
Wash., Vice-President for Washington. 
Prayer. Music. 


Address (30 minutes). The religious element in the formation of 


character, Rr. REV. GEORGE MONTGOMERY, Bishop of Los Ange. 

les, Cal. 

Address (SO minutes). The development of moralcharacter. 
W. A. LucKEy, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Address (20 minutes). Evolution and ethics. S.T.SKIpDMORE, Girls’ 
Normal School, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Address (20 minutes). 


GORGE 


The scholar and the State. R. H. WEBSTER, 

City Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

Seneral discussion. Opened by CHARLES M. JORDAN, Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, Five-minute discussions, if time 
will permit. Persons desiring to speak will send their names in 
writing to the chair. 


The annual Meeting of Active Members will be held at 12:00 m,, 
Thursday, July 13, in Hazzard’s Pavilion, for election of officers and the 
transaction of other business. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 13TH—SIMPSON TABERNACLE 
9:36 o'clock. 


Presiding officer, E. B. MCELRoy, University of Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent for Oregon, 

Prayer. Music. 

Address (830 minutes). 


Growth of confidence between high schools 
and colleges. 


ROBERT B, FULTON, President of the University of 

Mississippi. 

Address (20 minutes). The spirit of the classics. 
I1EERMANS, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address (20 miuutes), 


MRS. JOSEPHINE 


How far the Universities are responsible for 

the existing conditions in English in the secondary schools. 
MAE E. SCHREIBER, Madison, Wis. 

Address (30 minutes), 


MIss 


Let pupils be so classified as to allow unre- 

stricted progress or unlimited time, according to ability, 
J. BARNARD, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

General discussion. Opened by J. W. McCLymonp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
mit. 


FRANK 


Five-minute discussions, if time wil! per- 
Persons desiring to speak will send their names in writing 
to the chair. : 

The meeting of the New Eoard of Directors will be held at 4:30 p.m., 
Thursday, July 13th. 


THURSDAY SVENING, JULY 1374 
8:00 o'clock. 


Music. 


Address (30 minutes}. The outlook in education. Dr. NicHoLas 

MvRRAY BUTLER, Columbia University, New York City. 

Address \30 minutes). Progress in public education. Dr. F. Louis 
SOLDAN, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address (50 minutes). Some phases of public education in thesouth. 


Hon. G. R. GLENN, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 14TH 
9:30 o’clock. 


Prayer. Music. 


Address (30 minutes). Usurpation of home by school. 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col. 
Address (30 minutes), The economic interpretation of history. BE. 


A. Bryan, President of Washington Agricultural College, Pull 
man, Wash, 


AARON GOVE, 
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The Educational Press (15 minute addresses. ) 

Educational Journalism—its tribulations and triumphs. JOHN Mac- 
DONALD, Editor of Western School Journal, and President of “he 
Educational Press Association, Topeka, Kans. 

Educational Journalism-—-an inventory. C. W. BARDEEN, Editor, 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The function of educational journalism. GEORGE P. Brown, Editor 
of School and Home Education, Bloomington, Ill. * 

Is the educational press educational? WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, 
Editor, American School Board Jourral, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ideal and practical considerations in educational journalism. Ossian 
H. LANG, Editor, New York School Journal, New York. 

Fripay EVENING, JULY 14TH 
8:00 o’clock. 
Music. 

Address (30 minutes) The Usefulness of the University. Davin 
STARR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

Address (30 minutes). The school in its relation to the higher life. 
Hon. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Address (30 minutes). A professional spirit as influence. ANDREW 
E. WINsuiP, Editor, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Music. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Introduction of President-Elect. 
Music—AMERICA, by the Audience. 


Benediction, Adjourrmeant. 


’ 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


A. R. TAYLOR, Emporia, Kan........... Sxynbiosapedbeveseiessauerecasnnahcodasetous President 
J. H. VAN SICKLE, Demnver, COl......cccccccsccssccesscsssccssccssseccees .. Vice-President 
Miss BETTIE A. DuTTON, Cleveland, Ohi0..........ccccceeeeees ecccnsenccces Secretary 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, New York City............ Executive Committee 
L. H. JoNEs, Cleveland, Ohio ........,....+. Aiicticeiicaliiiadaniil Executive Committee 
JOHN DEWEY, Chicago, LI1..........ccsseeeees Minin ateehenenen Executive Committee 


SATURDAY, JULY 8TH 
2:30 p. m. 
The homes of our down-town children. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8:00 p. m. 
The future of the Normal School. Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
missioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Miss Lucia STICKNEY, 


Cow. 


Monpay, JULY 10TH 
9:30 a. m. 

Report of special committee of the Department of Superintendence 
on School Hygiene. Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

10:30 a. m. 

Differentiation of the American secondary school. 

KEYES, Principal of High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
2:30 p. m. 

Report of the Committee on State Normal Schoois. 

President State Normal School, Greeley, Col. 
8:00 p. m. 

Psychology for the teacher. Dr. E. C. HEWETT, Associate Editor 

Public School Journal, Bloomington, Ill. 7 
9:00 p. m. 

The educational progress of the year. Dr. NICHOLAS MuRRAY Bur- 

LER, Columbia University, New York City. 


CHARLES H, 


Z. X. SNYDEP, 


TueEspDay, JULY 11TH 
9:30 a. m. 
Report of the Committee on Librairies and their Relations to Public 
Schools. Chairman J.C. Dana, Librarian, Public Library, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


11:30 a. m. 
Executive session. 
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DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


& dinning 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, New York City.......... wescosacessecevades President 
Miss FLORENCE LAWSON, Los Angeles, Call.......-.cccscssscesesees Vice-President 
Miss Mary F. HALL, Spencer, N. Y......... Secretary 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 

2:30 o’clock. 
1. Character study in the kindergarten. Prof. THomas P. BaILey, 
Jr., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

2. Some criticisms of the kindergarten. Dr. NicHoLas MURRAY 
BUTLER, Columbia University, New York City. 

3. The educational use of music for children under the age of seven 
years. Miss MARI RUEF HOFER, Chicago, Ill, 

4. In what relation stands imitation to originality and consequent 
freedom? Miss Mary F. LEDyarD, Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Los Angeles, 


The headquarters of the Kindergarten Department will be at BELLE- 
VUE TERRACE, Sixth and Figueroa Sts. The City Kindergartners of Los 
fae iste tender a reception to the Department Wednesday evening, 

uly 12th. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
2:30 o’clock. 

1. The mental and moral nature of the kindergarten child. C. C. 
VAN LiEw, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2. Music in the kindergarten, Miss ANNA STOVALL, Principal of Gold- 
en Gate Kindergarten, Free Normal Training School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

3. The kindergarten child physically. FREDERIC L. Burk, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

4. Naughty children. Prof. ELMER Brown, University of California. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Local Committee—Miss FLORENCE Lawson, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





Wat. N, ELAM MAW, Dayton, ORIC....c..cccceccossescccsecseess-ccsccceeds: scccesl SORNOONE 
JouHn W. Carr, Anderson, Ind..............cccccccssess - Vice-President 
Miss ELIZABETH V. BRowN, Washington, D. C. .............. sevceseeee SECFECAry 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
1 President’s Address. W.N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio. 
2. The claims of the individual pupil in class work. 
CARROLL, Worcester, Mass. 
3. The path of least resistance in education. 
GREGORY, Trenton, N. J. 


Supt. C. F. 


Supervisor B. C. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o'clock. 
1. Culture epoch theory in education. 
Greeley, Col. 
2. Voices of childhood and youth. Supt. J. H. DinsMoreE, Beatrice, 
Neb. 


Miss LoutsE HannvuMm, Ph. D., 


NoTE:—Free and full discussion is invited on the part of all inter- 
ested. Persons desiring to take part in the discussious will please notify 
the President of the Department. 


Local Committee—-A. W. PrumMMER, Chairuian. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


EDWARD F. LIERMANNS, Denver, Colo..........cccccc-coscsccscccsesccsseccess President 
W. F. WEBSTER, Minneapolis, Minn..............cccccssceecseees see. Vice-President 
FREDERICK H. CLARK, San Francisco, Cal...........ccccscssecsccsscsceees Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. Do our high schools prepare for College and Life, in accordance 
with the present requirements of both? Principal G. B. Morri- 
sON, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion led by Prof. ELLwoop P. CUBBERLY, Leland Stanferd, 
Jr., University, California. 

2. Should Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography and History of 
the United States be reviewed in the high school? J. W. Crab. 
TREE, Inspector of Accredited Schools for the University of Ne 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion led by Superintendent D,. D. Mayne, Janesville, Wis. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH. 
3:00 o'clock. 

1. The ethical influence of the study of economics. 
MATHEWS, City High School, Newark, N, J. 

2. In fundamental civil ethics, what ought we to teach 
can doctrine of religion and the state? 
ScOvVEL, University of Wooster, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Prof. ArtuuR ALLIN, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo, 


Byron Cy 


is the Ameri- 
President SYLVESTER F, 


Local Committece—W. H. Housu, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ropert B. Fuvton, University, Miss 


eveepesetooguecwsrosccs .President 
Baumer E. BROWN, Berkeley, Cal....cccccccccccccscccccccvcccssccece . Vice-President 
Ts cepa ibe enlenen useene thonen teens .deeves .. Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 127i 
3:00 o'clock. 
1, Peculiarities of the western side of the Rockies D1 
W. HILGArD, University of California, 


2. The practicability of a National University. President Cuar irs 





W. Dabney, University of Tennessce. 
Discussion by President DAVID STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford, Jr., 


University; Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BuTvLer, Columbia University. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 137TH 
3:00 o'clock. 
Joint session with department of Secondary Education, President 
EDWARD F, HERMANNS, presiding. 

Report of Jomt Committee on College Entrance Requirements, (ap- 
pointed at Denver meeting, 1895.) Dr, A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Super- 
intendent of High Schools, Chicago, Ill., Chairman. 

Discussion—Led by President Josrem Swain, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; President R. H. Jesse, University of Missouri, 
Columbus, Mo.; Superintendent A. J. Smiri, St. Paul, Minn,; 
Principal FRANK Morton, Lawell High School, San Francisco, 
Cal.; President Davip STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Cal., and others. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH 
3:00 o'clock. 

1. Continuous University sessions. 

University of West Virginia. 
Discussion, President JAMES H. BAKER, University of Colorado; 
Professor WILLIAM CAREY JONES, State University of California; 
President GEorRGE W. WuHirTk, University of Southern California; 

Dr. I. W. SANDERS, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


President JEROME H. RAYMOND; 


2. The study of education in the university. 
University of California. 
Discussion by B. A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan 
Wwa. H. Payen, University of Nashville. 


Prof. ELMER E. Brown, 
Chancellor 


Local Committee—President G. W. Wuirer, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THEO. B. Noss, California, Pa President 
Miss MARION BROWN, New Orleans, La.......cccccceseesssseeereeees Vice-President 
J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Kas........ 


Secretary 





The discussion at both sessions of the Normal Department will be 
based upon the report of the Committee on Normal Schools, and par- 
ticularly upon that part of the report which relates to the Training 

hool. From the twenty-seven theses of this section of the report the 
following topics have been selected: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 
3:00 o'clock. t 
1. Comparative value of student teaching in Normal School work. 
(From Thesis II.) ‘‘In comparison with other lines of workina 
Normal School, practice teaching is capable of ranking as the 
most valuable course for the student.”’ 
Discussion opened by Dr. HERMAN T. LUKENS, Head Training 
Teacher, State Normal School, California, Pa., and Dr. JOHN W. 
HAuu, Head Training Teacher, State Normal School, Greeley, 
Colo. 
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4. ‘The relation of the training school to the other departmemts of 
the Normal School. (From Theses XXVII. and XI.) “The 
training school should be the correlating center of the Normal 
School,”’ ‘Heads of departments in the Normal School should 
be supervisors in fact of their subjects in the training school,” 
“FPaculty meetings in a Normal School should be directed not 
merely to executive work, nor primarily to that, but to instruc. 
tion.”’ U 
Discussion opened by Mrs, L. L. W. WILSON, Ph. D., Head of De. 
partment of Biology in the Philadelphia Normal School, and 
Colonel FRANCIS W, PARKER, Principal, Chicago Normal School, 
8. May a training school be at the same time a model school? 
(From Thesis XXV.) “The idea that a Normal School should 
be provided with a training school and a model school besides ig 
hardly a feasible one.”’ 
Discussion opened by W. FE, Witson, A, M., Principal of State 
Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington, and Dr. Jounx W, Cook, 
President State Normal University, Normal, Ill, 


Pa 


FRipAY AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH 
3:00 o'clock. 

1. Lesson plans. (From Thesis XXIV.) ‘Until a high grade of inde 
pendence and skill in planning and conducting recitations hag 
been proved, a written plan of each recitation should be re. 
quired by the critic teacher.”’ 

Discussion opened by Miss MARION Brown, Principal of the New 
Orleans Normal School, and Mr. Ossian H. LANG, Editor of the 
New York School Journal, 

2. Observation as a factor in training school work. 

XVI. and XVII.) ‘*Some observation should precede actual in- 

instruction.” ‘This observation, however, is comparatively 

useless, unless it issupervised and discussed with the same care as 
the actual teaching of a student teacher.” 

Discussion opened by Miss GERTRUDE EDMUND, Ph, D., Principal of 
Normal Training School, Lowell, 
Van LIEW, 
Angeles, Cal, 

8. Qualifications of the critic teacher. (From ThesisX.) ‘Next to 

a wholesome personality, the special feature of a critic teacher 

should be the ability to show particularly the merits, as well as 

the defects of instruction, basing criticism plainly upon accepted 
principles of teaching. 

Discussion opened by Miss HARRIET M. Scort, Principal of Detroit 
Normal Training School, and Hon. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


(From Theses 


Mass., and Dr. CHARLES C, 
Head Training Teacher, State Normal School, Log 


Local Committee—Mrs. May ENGLisu, Chairman, 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


eslaenaeseheibentheosehansebetatensance President 


Far Seep eNaNeantnie enapeucias Vice-President 
Miss MARY A. WOODMANSEE, Dayton, Ol i0,.....cccccsessccecescseee coveed Secretary 


Miss HARRIET CECIL MAGEE, Oshkosh, Wis.. .- Executive Com:naittee 
Miss GERTRUDE M. EpMUND, Lowell, Mass............. Executive Committee 
LANGDON S. THOMPSON, Jerscy City, N, J....ccccccecseees Executive Committee 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 12TH 
2:30 o'clock. 
1. President's Address, 
2. The arts in education, 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Prof. ELLSWORTH WOODWARD, 
New Orleans, La. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Chicago Normal 


Discussion by Newcomb College, 


3. Decorative composition; its educational value. HENRY TALBOT, 
Special Teacher of Manual Training, New York City. 
Discussion by Miss GEKTRUDE M, EpMUND, Training School for 
Teachers, Lowell, Mass. 
4. Round Table. Conducted by Miss KATHERINE M. BALL, Super- 
visor of Drawing, San Francisco, Cal, 


Topic—Problems tn Artistic Rendering. 


(a) Can artistic rendering be reduced to principle and rule, so 
that by prescriptive methods it can be successfully taught to 
classes of children of all degrees of ability; or is it the prod- 
uct only of the genius who works from inspiration? 

(b) Can rendering, like seeing, be developed from the object, or 
must it be taught by imitation? ; 

(c) How does the study of pictures influence rendering? Can 
children appreciate more than the function of a picture, see 
differences in structure and handling, and apply knowledge 
thus acquired in their own work? 7 

(d) What are children’s standards of beauty as to quality of line, 
movement, direct stroke, simple representation, accentuation, 

and light and shade? 

By what methods of instyuction may free, spontancous, sim- 


ple and effective drawing be attained in all grades of school 
work? 


(e 


~~ 
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Discussion by WALTER A, TENNY, Supervisor of Drawing, Fresno, 
Cal; Miss EDA ParRIsH, Supervisor of Drawing, San Bernardino, 
Cal.; and Miss CorpE.ia P, M, BRADFIELD, Supervisor of Drawe 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:80 o’clock. 
1. Drawing in the early years. Dr. HERMAN T, LUKENS, State Nor- 
mal School, California, Pa. 

Discussion by Miss ADA M. LAUGHLIN, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; and Miss ESTHER M, WILSON, State Normal School, 
Chico, Cal. 

Topic—Art Instruction In Schools Above the Elementary 

Grades. a 

Art instruction in high andnormalschools. Miss JOSEPHINE A. 
GREENE, State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Art instruction in the university. Prof. HENRY T. ARDLEY, 
Tniversity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Discussion by Miss FRANCES E. RANsoM, Training School for 
Teachers, New York City; and Miss GrATIA L. RICE, State Di- 
rector of Drawing, New York. 

8. Preliminary report of committee on a course of study in elemen- 
tary art education. Presented by the chirman, Dr. LANGDON S. 
THOMPSON, Supervisor of Drawing, Jersey City, N. J. 


Local Committee—Miss Apa M. LAUGHLIN, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


No program received. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


B.C. HAYDEN, Quincy, Tl. .ccegecccs.csssccccccesconcscenvcoscccsescccsscccessevanes President 
Miss Mary A. GRANDY, Springfield, Mass.. .. Vice-President 
Miss LUCY ROBINSON, Wheeling, W. Vaq...........scccccccsccecceseceeecsees Secretary 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 

1. President’s Address—The ultimate object of music study in the 
schools. P. C. HAYDEN, Quincy, IIl. 

2. The content and extent of acourse in school music. HERBERT 
GriccGs, Denver, Col. 

3. What power does the child gain through music study. THomas 
Tapper, Boston, Mass. 

4. Sight-reading and songs by aclass from the Los Angeles schools, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE B. Parsons, Los Angeles, Cal, 

Discussion will follow each paper. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:30 o’clock. 

1. The necessary education of the supervisor. GABRIEL KATZEN- 
BERGER, Chicago, Ill. 

2. What should’constitute a course in music for normal schools. G. 
C. Younec, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

3. What should constitute a course in music for county institutes. 
Miss KATHRYN STONE, Alameda, Cal, 

4. The influence of music on the nature of the child. Superintendent 
C. B. GILBERT, Newark, N. J. 

Discussion will follow each paper. 


Local Committee—Mrs. GERTRUDE Parsons, Chairman, 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 








ALTAR DAVE, Washington, D. C....ccccsccccccssccccrsessoscssccsscccssscoscoses President 
J. O. Crissy, Albany, N.. Y............. .. First Vice-President 
Court F. Woop, Washington, D. C. .Second Vice-President 
WT. Cy BERVEMION, BiMPOrid, MAd........scsccvrccrcsscescccccrecccccescvessocances Secretary 


Cart C. MARSHALL, Battle Creek, Mich., Chairman Executive Committce 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


3:00 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address. ALLAN Davis, Principal Commercial High 
School, Washington, D.C. 
2. Schooling vs. education. G, W. Brown, President Brown's Busi- 
ness College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


8. Ethical value of business education. J. W. Wark, Editor, Practical 
Age, Moline, Ill. 
4. Are our commercial colleges moral character builders? L. B. 
EGGERTSEN, Provo City, Utah. 
5. An adequate course of study for business colleges. J. M. MEHAN, 
Chairman Committee of Nine. 
Discussion led by A. V. FEIGKT, Polytechnic Business College, 
Oakland, Cal. 
6. How I conduct a business community school. C. E. Howarp, 
President San Francisco Business College, San Francisco, Cal. 
General discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


? 
3:00 o’clock. 
DEPARTMENT ROUND TABLE, 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 


3:00 o’clock. 

1. Advent of the commercial high school. W.C. STEVENSON, Princl- 
pal Commercial Department, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kas. 

Discussion led by DURAND W. SPRINGER, Principal Commercial High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. Claims of commercial education to a place in our public school 
system, J. H. Francis, Head of Commercial Department, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Discussion led by CARL C. MARSHALL, Editor Learning by Doing, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

8. Evolution of business education. I. O. Crissy, University of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion led by G. W. Brown, Jacksonville, Ill. 

4. Future of the business college. Gro. E. MORRILL, Watsonville, 
Cal. 

Discussion led by ROBERT C. SPENCER, Spencerian Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

5. Commercial Geography, a neglected subject. D. M,. WiLLis, Uni* 

versity of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va, 
Local Committee—J. H. Francis, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 


Writ S. MONROE, Westfield, Mass... sabeabeninegy President 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, Louisville, Ky........scce-eeee iat -. Vice-President 
Mrs, ALICE W. COOLEY, Minneapolis, Minn.........ccccccssssseceerseeee SECHECALY 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 


1. Status of child study in Europe. President’s address. 

2. Division of labor in child study. JouN I. Jecr, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Child study in normal and training schools. Miss GERTRUDE M. 
EDMOND, Principal of Training School, Lowell, Mass. 

. Acurriculum of applied child study for the kindergarten and the 
primary School. FREDERIC L. BuRK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

. Child study: the missing link between the home and the school, 
Miss ANNA B. THoMAS, State Normal School, California, Penn. 


eu) 


» 


a 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:30 o’clock. 

. Children’s interest in literature. ISABEL LAWRENCE, State Normal 
School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

. Children’s drawings. Mrs. LovuISE MAITLAND, State Normal 
School, San Jose, Cal. 

. The adolescent at home and in school. E. G. LANCASTER, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

4. Group activity among children. C. C. Van LiEw, State Normal 

School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


rw 


is) 


i) 


Local Committee—C. C. Van Lizew, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





GEORGE W. Fitz, Cambridge, Mass ........... sich hiaieineninns Peosident 
WiLuiaM O. Kroun, Hospital, Ill............. cocceseere os 0+ FIOM “ee Mresideut 
Miss ELLEN LEGARDE, Providence, R. L.......6 - uatond F Vice-President 


Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, ©. 2. ..cccc. ceceececeeceeee -.Secretar. 
Jv 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 127TH 


3:00 o'clock. 

President's address. 

Some influences which affect growth, Dr. Frepxsric I.. Berg, Sviver- 
intendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Anthropometric studies in Nebraska, Prof. W. W 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Discussion: Prof. W. E. MAGEE, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mr. T. A. Story, Instructor of Hygiene and Organic Train- 
ing, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cal. 


’, HasTINGs, Uni" 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH 
3:00 o'clock. 
Play instincts. 
Mass. 
How may fatigue in the school room be reduced to the 


WILL S. MUNROE, State Normal School,” Westfield, 


minimum ? 


H. E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, lowa, 
Discussion: Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, l). C.; Dr. W. 


O. Kroun, Hospital, IL; Dr. 
Pa. 


GRACE E. SPIEGLE, Philadelphia, 


Local Committce—C. J. Ronpr, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


CHAS, NEWELL Copp, Albany, N.Y. 5 etal aeaaal President 
ALBERT H. TUTTLE, Charlottesville, Va .......ccccccceeececece veces Vice-President 
SRD. J. Tle, Demver, Col. cccces cosscese<cces 





erececerevccecsoseececses recess eee OCKelary 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o’clock. 


1. President's address—Thirty years’ progress in science 
CHAS. NEWELL Coss, University State of New York, Alvany. 

2: Status of the fur seal. DAvip STARR JORDAN, President Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal 

3. The relation of Physics to other subjects in the h 
culem. S. P. MEADs, Professor of science, 
Cal, 

4. Report of Committee of Ten. 


teaching, 


igh school curci- 
High School, Okland, 


f FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14 


3:00 o'clock. 
1. The pedagogical content of Zoology. N. A. HARVEY, 
ural Science, State Normal School, West Superior, Wis. 
Discussion by Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philos- 

ophy and Education, Columbia University, Ne w York City. 
2. Science in the high school. GEO. MANN RICHARDSON, 
Chemistry, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 

Cal, 

3. Relation of high school to college mathematics. (To 


Prof. Nat- 


Professor of 
Stanford University, 


be supplied.) 
Loca! Committee—Southern California Academy of Sciences 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 












semniowhs President 
st Vice-President 
Joun F. Hous, Utica, N. Y.. seeeee senses Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM S. MACK, Aurora, IIl.. sessceseeseeeeee TD Ird Vice-President 
WULLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, Milw aukeo, Wis.. qescumbacnnesee Secretary 
P. N. SIGLER, Dayton, O......ccccccve soccvcees Chalrman Exccutive ‘Committee 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o'clock. 
1. President’s Address 
2. School house heating, lighting and ventilation. Hon, P. A. 


BERGEROT, President Board of Education, San Francisco, Cal. 
Liscunsion. LyMAm Evans, Esq., Riverside, Cal.; B. W. Wricut, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
3. Zmployment and dismissal of teachers. 


Eric Epw. ROSSLIN@, 


Fsq., President Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Discussion. Sam F, Smitu, San Diego, Cal.; E. Morris Cox, Santa 
Rosa, Cal.; Prof. A. B. CoFFEy, Seattle, Wash. 
4. What shall be the basis for teachers’ salaries? Dr. E. W. CaRLL, 
Chairman Board of School Directors, Oregon City, Oregon, 
Discussion. Hon, W. BYRON DANIELS, Vancouver, Wash,; Dr, C, D, 
BALL, Santa Ana, Cal, 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
1. Quo vadis, school board? Ww. Gro. Brucs, Editor, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Discussion, Dr. F. R. BURNHAM, San Diego, Cal.; 
Cur.L, Albany, Ore, 
2. Duty and function of board relative to selection of text-books, 
Hon. H. H. Suepp, Ashland, Neb. 
Discussion. Dr. W. E. CARLL, 
EDWARDS, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
The school board and the public press. C, A. EDWARDs, Member 
soard of Education, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Discussion. W. A. PURINGTON, Riverside, Cal.; 
FIFIELD, Tacoma, Washington, 
Local Committee—W. J. WASHBURN, Chairman, 


Hon, L. M, 


Oregon City, Oregon; C, A, 


Mrs, ELLa 2, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 








c 
Zi. BD. FAME, DER ree, Witiicrccccnnncnscsess senssonconsscscccscsossccocnsscs President 
J. H. VAN SICKLE, Denver, Col.. ‘ Vice-President 
Miss MYRTILLA AVERY, Albamy, IN. Vecccccscccccccccce cocccesccccccccccceces Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. The function of school superintendents in securing libraries; and 
their proper use in public schools. ALFRED BAYLEss, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 

2. Possible relations between the Library and the public schools. 
Mrs. GRACE DARLING MADDEN, State Normal School, Mlwaukee, 
Wis. 

8. General discussion of report of Committee on Relation of Public 
Libraries to Public Schools. J. C. Dana, Springfield, Mass., 
Chairman. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. School reading. 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. How to acquire a taste for good reading. 
SKINNER, Denver, Colo. 

3. Use of the library. C. C. Younc, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


Miss M. E, AHREN, Editor of Public Librarics, 


Miss ELIZABETH 


Local Committee—Miss HARRIET WADLEIGH, Chairman. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, BLIND AND 
FEEBLE MINDED 


Dr. JOSEPH C. GORDON, Jacksonville, Ill........ccsscceeeeeereeeesseneseneees President 
Mrs. JENNIE B, HOLDEN, San Francisco, Cal...Vice-President for the Deaj 
FRANK H. HALL, Jacksonville, Ill Vice-President for the Blind 
ARTHUR E, Ospornge, Eldridge, Cal., Vice-President for the Feeble-Minded 
Miss Mary McCCowen, Chicago, II1............:c0:seseeceeee SCCFetary-Treasurer 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


\irs. JENNIE BRIGHT HOLDEN, San Francisco, Cal.............:..0000 Chairman 

1. Brief introductory remarks by President DAvip STARR JORDAN, 
Leland Stantord, Jr., University. 

2. State institution for the deaf. WARREN WILKINSON, 
tendent of Institution, Berkley, Cal. 

3. All along the line. Mrs. KaTe F. BINGHAM, 
Club, Palo Alto, Cal. 

4. Day schools for the deaf as a part of our public school system. 
ELLWoop P. CUBBERLY, Head of Department of Education, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University, Cal. 

5. Phases of deafness in our public schools. 

Principal San Francisco Normal School. 

’. Importance of a right beginning. Miss HELEN TaytLor, Kinder- 
gartner, Public Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Superin- 


President Woman's 


Miss Laura D. FOWLER, 
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4. Vacation schools for the deaf. Miss Mary McCoweEn, Principal 
Chicago Public Day Schools for the Deaf. ‘ 

General discussion opened by Mrs. JENNIE B. HOLDEN. Followed 
by Superintendent J. W. JoNngs, Institution for the Deaf, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.; J. A. FosHay, City Superintendent, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
ALBERT G. LANE, District Superintendent, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. WM. 
E. WADDELL, President Parents’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


"7 2:30 o'clock. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


FranK H. HALL, Jacksonville, Ill..........cccsesesseees perkenebauenbaKenemaantid Chairman 
Subject:—In what respects should the education and training of the 
blind differ from the education and training of normal pupils. 
Paper:—W. WILKINSON, Principal State Institution for the Deaf and 

the Blind, Berkley, Cal. 

Discussion. Dr. Jno. W. Cook, President State Normal School, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; M. ANAGNOs, Director Massachusetts School and Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, So. Boston, Mass.; W. B. Walt, Superin- 
tendent New York School for the Blind, New York City; Dr. JNo. 
T. Sibley, Superintendent Missouri School forthe Blind, St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. D. MORRISON, Superintendent Maryland School for the 
Blind, Baltimore, Md. 


FripAY AFTERNOON, JULY 147TH 
2:30 o’clock. 


EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


Psycho-neurological clinic to explain types and phenomena of mental 
defect, Coaducted by Chairman ArTHUR EDGAR OSBORNE, M.D, 
Superintendent School for Feeble-Minded, Eldridge, Cal. 

[Program for this department is incomplete. ] 


Local Committee—Dr. W. E. WADDELL, Chairman. 


THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY 


; ie CON ARGO. CRMC. BE. We vcvsncovacasacsctccdnnccevcersaveveteneaccesn President 
CHARLES A. MCMURRY, Normal, II1.......cccccccccceccccccccccces Rinceesvaxend Secretary 
ELMER G. Brown, Berkeley, Cal.... 


.. Acting President 
C.C. VAN Liew, Los Angeles, Cai 


babbsa svenaynapanbensocecwenvonseced Acting Secretary 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 127TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
Round Table. 


(The papers are not read at the Round Table sessions but are printed 
and distributed to members in advance.) 


1. Significance of the frontier in American history. Prof. FREDERICK 
J. TURNER, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion. CHARLES C. VAN LIEW, State Normal School, Los An- 
. geles, Cal.; AARON GOVE, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col.; 
p Joun W. HAutL, State Normal School, Greeley, Cole.; Wm. T. 
Harxts, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Principal R. H. BEGGs, Denver, Colo. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
Round Table. 





1. Medieval and Modern History in the High School. 
HARVEY ROBINSON, Columbia University, New York. 
Iscussion. ALFRED BAYLIss, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Ill; F. Louis SoLDAN, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
2. The social end of Education, 
Chicago. 
Discussion. Dr. I, B. DRESSLER, University of California, Berkeley; 
Dr. E. B. STARBUCK, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cal. 


Prof. JAMES 


Dr. I. W. HOWERTH, University of 


Local Committee—President E T. l'1rcr, Chairman. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





JOE MACDOMRALD, “WO RCEG, TE BGG nas ccncssascaissavecssncsnersstisscnvcisatens President 
WILLIAM G. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn.. .Secretary 
GEORGE P. BROWN, BlOOMINZtON, IIl......ccccecececererscsceeccccsccecesecees Treasurer 





EDWARD L. KELLOGG, New York City........ccccccccssscccsesseees Executive Com. 
SILAS Y. GILLAN, Milwatkee, Wi8...20. ccccccccccccccsccdccocscocces Executive Com. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 
3:00 o’clock. 


A business meeting will be held for members of the Press Association 
only. All members are expected to be present. Officers are to be elected, 
and there will be other business to transact. 

Local Committee—L. E. MosHER, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee at Columbus, Ohio, 
a special Committee consisting of the President of the Association, 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, was ap- 
pointed to call on President McKinley and extend to him a cordial 
invitation, on behalf of the teachers of the United States, to visit 
Los Angeles during the sessions of the Convention in connection 
with his proposed Western tour. The Committee were cordially 
received by President McKinley and assurances given that he 
would be pleased to accept the invitation if his itinerary could be 
so arranged as to make it possible. 


The Executive Committee are pleased to report that the prom- 
ise is excellent for a very large and successful convention at Los 
Angeles. The interest in every state is already very great and is 
rapidly increasing. The Local Executive Committee at Los An- 
geles are sparing no pains or expense in acquainting the teachers 
of the United States with the attractions of Southern California 
as a vacation field and in making large provisions for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the convention. 


Applications for hotel or boarding accommodations or for 
other local information should be addressed to Mr. Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary of the Local Executive Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. ORAM LYTE, President. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


The greatest ‘works of art ought to become the 
most familiar ones to the people. Care should be 
taken, therefore, in the school to select these great 
works and to lead the pupil into an understand- 
ing of the motives of their composition, and next 
to point out the artistic means and devices for the 
expression of the thought or idea portrayed. * * * 
By successive stages the teacher will carry forward 
his elementary pupils into an appreciation of the 
great works of art, and thereby cultivate their 
taste and make them wise with a knowledge of 


human nature.—N. C. Journal of Education. 





HARBINGERS OF JUNE. 


The roses are budding and soon will unfold; 
The orchard its blossoms is shedding, 
And June is approaching we know by the way 


The young folks are wooing and wedding. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Nan's Object Lesson. 











MARY F. BoTTs. 





Nan was very critical on a certain 
summer morning. 

“I don’t like cream toast. 
some peaches,” she moaned. 

“But yesterday morning you wished 
for toast,” said the mother. “Jane 
made this on purpose for you.” 

“It’s burned,” said the child. 

“Oh, no; only browned the least bit 
too much.” 

Nan managel to eat a few mouth- 
fuls, but there was a scowl on her 
smooth forehead, and ther face, that 
could be very sweet, was decidedly 
sour. 

“She isn’t feeling well,’ thought 
mamma. “The morning is hot, and she 
1s tired out with school.” 

This was partly true. But Nan was 
a robust little body, and easily regain- 
ed her physical losses. The fact was 
she had been petted a great deal, and 
had come to think her wishes ought 
to be the law of the household. 

After breakfast the seamstress, who 
was making a frock for Nan, required 
sewing-silk and buttons. 

The child was asked to go to the 
shop for them. “But, mamma, my toe 
hurts,” was the instant excuse. So 
Miss Gardner was set at something 
else till Bob should come up from the 
office and could be sent on the errand. 

At dinner time nothing was quite 
satisfactory. The roast beef was too 
rare; the pudding sauce too tart. Papa 
exchanged glances with mamma. 

“This must be stopped,” he said, but 
Nan did not understand what they 
meant. ‘That evening the little gir: 
went up to papa full of enthusiasm 
about a little drawing she had made. 
The father scowled in a most tn 
amiable way, and found all the fault 
possible with it. Nan tried hard to 
keep back the tears, but finally gave 
up and went away sobbing. 

“How could you?” said mamma. 

In a day or two there was to be a 
ride into the courtry, a lunch with a 
friend, and a return by moonlight. Nan 


I want 


supposed that she would go as a 
matter of course. But she soon found 
that she was to be left at home. 

“It is too much trouble to take you,” 
said papa. 

“And your toe,” added mamma. 

“And the warm weather which you 
are afraid of,’ continued papa. 

“My toe is better,” pleaded Nan. 

“But the lunch won’t suit yeur 
fastidious taste,” said papa. “The 
Browns live very plainly.” 

Nan ran sobbing to grandma’s room. 
The dear old lady drew the child with- 
in her loving arms. 

“Do you not see,” said the gentle 
voice, “that your father and mother 
are trying to show you yourself as in 
a mirror? Papa found fault with your 
drawing that you might see how ve~y 
unpleasant it is to be criticised. Yov 
took great pains with your little 
sketch, but mamma takes pains every 
day in ordering the dinner; and Jane 
takes pains in cooking it. You wish 
to huve the pleasure of the drive, and 
the visit; but you do not care to be 
helpful when help is needed and so 
give pleasure to others.” 

The lesson was a 7ery plain one, that 
even a child could understand. It was 
hard to see the carriage drive off with- 
out her on that bright afternoon; there 
were tears and sobbing, but the ex- 
perience was not in vain. ‘ 

When the father and mother came 
home that night they found a subdued. 
appreciative little girl who was very 
glad to be talked to and kissed, very 
pleased with the flowers and bonbons 
that had been sent to her by the little 
Browns; very resolute in her deter- 
mination to be sunny and satisfied 
with what came to her instead of sour 
and complaining. —Examiner. 





How He Loved. 





A little boy declared that he loved 
his mother “with all his strength.” 

He was asked to explain what he 
meant by “with all his strength.” 

He said: “Well, I’ll tell you. You see 
we live on the fourth floor of this ten- 
ement; and there’s no elevator, and the 
coal is kept down in the basement. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
aTonicand Vitaliz rwhere 
the system has _ become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 














Mother is busy all the time, and she 
isn’t very strong; so I see to it that 
the coal hod is never empty. I lug the 
coal up four flights of stairs all by my- 
self. And it’s a pretty big hod. It 
takes all my strength to get it up here. 
Now, isn’t that loving my mother with 
all my strength?’—Picture World 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain [lercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such _ articles 
should never be used-except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as_ the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can _ possible derive from 
them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufac- 
tured by F. J. Cheney Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you 
get the genuine. It is taken internally, 
and made in Toledo, O., by F. J.’ Chen- 
ey & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by druggists, price 75e per bot- 


tle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS. By S. 
BE. Forman, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University. Cloth, 12mo., 192 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 


The aim of the book is distinctly 


ethical. From beginning to end the 
treatment is based on the principle 


that whatever is good and desirable to 
be put into the nation’s life and gov- 
ernment should first be taught in the 
ooh both by precept and example— 
both by the text-book and the teacher. 
The author has therefore sought to 
make every lesson in the book a les- 
son in ethics as well as in civics, and 
an appeal is constantly made to the 
moral sense in preparing the child to 
practice the virtues as well as the du- 
ties of citizenship. In Teaching Civ- 
ies, as in teaching anything else, the 
key to the situation is interest. This 
is secured and maintained in this book 
by the interesting questions for orig- 
e inal thought, and for review in con- 
nection with the leading subjects treat- 
ed. These questions include such prac: 
tical subjects as the government of 
self, of the family, and of the school; 
who are citizens and who are voters; 
duties of citizens; the different forms 
of local government—as of the town, 


county, township and of the villages 
and cities; the government of the 
State, including how State  constitu- 


tions and State Laws are made; the 

duties of State officers, of judges, jur- 
is and courts of law; the national 
government, including what Congress 
may and may not do, how the Prest- 
dent is elected and his Cabinet ap- 
Pointed; the national courts; what po- 
litical parties are for, ete., ete. The 
Laboratory Method of teaching is con- 
gistently applied throughout the book, 
ind the student is prepared for the 
Practical work that will confront him 
when he enters upon public life. Thus, 
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the great object of the study—to make 
the great army of boys and girls now 
in our schools better and more intell:- 
gent citizens, is accomplished. 





We desire to call the attention of our 


readers to the advertisement of the 
National Correspondence College, 
which shall be found in this issue. 


This college has now been in success- 
ful operation for five years, and num- 
bers its patrons by the thousands. It 
is safe to say that this Institution has 
the most scholarly faculty and offers 
the widest range for circulation of 
work of any school of tne kind in the 
land. The range of work is from 
Kindergarten to Greek, and from third 
grade course to courses leading to all 
college degrees. Get their catalog. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CIATION. 


LOS ANGELES. 


ASSO. 


The old reliable Union Pacific have 
arranged for one of the most elegantly 
equipped trains that ever went to the 
Pacific Coast, to leave St. Louis July 
Sth or Gth, to run through to Los An- 
geles without change. This train will 
be called the Southern N. E. A. Spec- 
ial, and will carry delegates from all 
the Southern States, also from South- 
ern Illinois and Missouri. The ac- 
commodations in this special train are 
being taken up fast, and parties who 
anticipate visiting California on that 
oceasion should not fail to take this 
train and make early application for 
securing reservations. Mr. J. F. Ag- 
lar, General Agent, Union Pacific R. 
R., Century Building, will furnish all 
particulars, also mail illustrated publi- 
eations of scenery en route to all ap- 
plicants. 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 

For a description of Marconi’s wire- 
less telegraph that anybody can under- 
stand, and an account of its latest 
achievements that everybody will be 
interested in, readers may be referred 
to the June number of McClure’s Mag: 
azine. The article is written with the 
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assistance of Mr. Marconi himself, by 
Mr. Cleveland Moffett, who himself 
sent and received messages by the 
wireless telegraph across the Englisb 
channel; and it is fully illustrated 
from photographs taken expressly for 
the purpose. 





AFTER THE WAR. 





We thank the Lord our William’s back 
From living in a tent. 

We're glad to see him tanned so black; 
We think the time well spent. 

He did not fight a battle, for 
He camped in just one spot, 

Yet it is well he went to war— 
Such discipline he got! 


We used to have to call him twice 
To make him rise at eight, 

But now it seems his only vice 
Is quite another gait. 

He’s up at six; be builds the fire; 
He does the chores with joy; 

No work too hard, no task too dire, 
For this our soldier boy. 


And food! He stows away all stuff 
With equal zest and ease, 
Except he says: “I’ve had enough 
Of beans and bacon, please.” 
Once finicky and fussy, too, 
He now has not a whim. 
Such wonders have a suit of blue, 
And hardtack, wrought in him. 


A wrinkled sheet no longer keeps 
Him restless through the night. 

From what he says, we guess he sleeps 
In luxury till light. 

It tickles us that naught he finds 
Of which he can complain, 

And, therefore, to our humble minds, 
He's soldiered not in vain. 


—Munsey’'s. 
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Mr. W. T. Stead writes in the Re- 
view of Reviews for June on “Oliver 
Cromwell and the National Church of 
England,” apropos of the Cromwell 
tercentenary just celebrated in 
land. Mr. Stead advocates a return 
to Cromwell's ideas of Chureh estab- 
lishment, which would certainly 


Eng- 


dis- 
pose of the quarrel about ritualism in 
the present English church establish- 
ment. The article is illustrated with 
productions of famous paintings. 





Collier's Weekly for May 27 is a 
brilliant number of this enterprising 


publication. The front-page illustra- 


tion is a drawing by Gilbert Gaul, 
showing American and English — sol- 


diers in action, fighting the Mataafan 
rebels in Samoa. 

Mr. comments 
on “Mr. Bryan’s chances of renomina- 
tion and election.” 


Hazeltine’s editorial 


The special arti- 


ele, “With Our Army in the  Philip- 
pines,” is the joint production of Fred- 
erick Palmer and Lieutenant Acker- 


man of the battleship Oregon, special 
eorrespondents of Collier's Weekly at 
the seat of war. There are many ex 
citing and dramatic Philippine battle 
scenes, as well as scenes in Saij.iva, il 
lustrating the fighting there. The Sa- 
moan written 
new 


article is by 
Hamlin Fitch, a Pacific 
writer; and Lieutenant Ackerman also 


George 


Coast 





Bagle Packet Co. 
Old Reliable Line. 


Famous Side Wheel Steamer Grey Eagle 
H. W. Leyhe, master, leaves St. Louis Mondays 
and Fridays at 5 p. m., for Cape Girardeau and 
Commerce. 

Steamer New Spread 
master, leaves St. Louis for Alton and 
Grafton daily at 3p. m. Making Sunday ex- 
cursions, leaving at9 a. m. and returning at 
7 p. m., during the season. 

Steamer Bald Eagle, Harry Leyhe, master, 
leaves St. Louis semi-weekly for Peoria and all 
way landings, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 4 
p.m. 


Eagle, Wm. Leyhe 


Henry Leyhe, 
Gen’l Man’gr. 


Hunter Ben Jenkins, 
Gen’l Agent. 


contributes an article on Ad- 
Malolos,” a most 
graphie description of the progress of 


“The 
vanee on which is 
our army and the horrors of savage 
warfare. 

CLOSE ANALYSIS. 

The pupils in a school were asked to 
give the difference between a _ biped 
and a quadruped. 
following: 


TOO 


One boy gave the 


“A biped has two legs, and a quad- 
ruped has four legs: therefore, the dif- 
ference between a biped and a quad- 
ruped is two legs.” 





Two sisters visiting in Ireland got 
tenant of 
One of the girls, who 
is quite stout, asked the old Irishwom- 
an if she would have known them for 
“Well,” the answer, 
with a smile that would have put the 
blarney stone itself to the blush, “ye 
look alike; but 


while 


into conversation with a 


their hostess. 


sisters. 


was 


yer sister's slender 


you, the 


miss—well, you favor 


quane.”—New York Evening Sun. 
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THE LAND OF ANYHOW. 





Beyond the Isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshod Point is now, 

There used to be when I was young, 
The land of Anyhow. 

Don’t Care was king of all this realm— 
A cruel king was he! 

For those who served him with good heart 
He treated shamefully! 

When boys and girls their tasks would slight 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 

He'd say, ‘‘Don’t care! 


It’s good enough! 
Just do it anyhow.” 


But when in after life they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 
He let them find that fate ne’er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 
For he who would the harvest reap 
Must learn to use the plow, 
And pitch his tent a long, long way 
From the land of Anyhow. —Selected, 


N. E. A. 


Los Angeles, Cal.. July 11th to 14th, 
189¢ 


9. 





One fare tor the round trip (plus $2.00) via 
the Missouri Pacific R’y and Iron Mountain 
Route. Choice of diverse routes going or 
returning. Stop-overs allowed and side trips 
to points of interest For full information, 
address any agent of the Company, or H. C. 
Townsend, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, St. Louis. 
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ST. LOUIS ror DENVER. 
Ly. St. Louis 2:05 p.m.; Ar. Denver 6:20 p. 0. 


DAILY FROM JUNE 4rtu, 1899. 
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POSITIVELY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES, 

| MEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
OW THE EYE, MAILED FREE, 


D)/ at IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, 


SCHOOL BELLS | (COLLEGE. BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, e 


MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Wd 


ASTIGMATIS 


THE 
IDEAL 
SIGHT 


| I! 
wi jcsroneR 


UNIVERSITY AND 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "itu 


anew ell hevnge on e. ee - 


FOR CHURCHES, GouRTS nuges; sen HOgiS.e: 


Makers of the Largest Bell in , ira 





WANTED.—Active young man fami- 
liar with the School Furniture Business 
as Assistant Manager. State experience 
and salary. Box 97, American Journal 
of Education, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 








COLLARS and 
CUFFS * * 


6 INE 9 





For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, con- 
venience and economy, they are unequalled. 
Made of fine cloth, and exactly resemble 
Stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work: . 


When soiled discard. The turn down 
collars can be reversed and worn twice if 
necessary. Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Sample collar 
or pair of cuffs for6centsin stamps. Give 
size and style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 


= 
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The Teacher’s Duty 


Is to impart knowledge by the best means known. 
Our MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS supply this 
“means,” we having made this subject a SPECIALTY, 
Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 


J.B. COLT & Co., Dept. El, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


~“5— Hammond Typewriter. 








WORLD. 
—? 3 Q-— 





Universal. 


UNLIMITED SPEED. INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. UNIFORM IMPRES- 


SION. ANY WIDTH PAPER. PERFECT AND PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





The Hammond Typewriter Company. 


BRANCHES 


Buston, 300 Washington Street. 
St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth Street. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 
Kansas City, 17 W. Ninth Street. 
Philadelphia, 33-35 S. Tenth Street. 
Pittsburg, 437 Fourth Avenue. 
Minneapolis, 3 N. Third Street. 


BRANCHES 
New York, 167 iain. 
Chicago, 139 Monroe Street. 
London, Eng., 50 Queen Victoria Street. 
Birmingham, Eng., 36 Paradise St. 
Liverpool, Eng., 24 North John St. 
Belfast, Ireland, 25 Donegall St. 
Cardiff, Wales, 28 Mount Stuart Street. 


HOME OFFICES AnD FACTORY: 


403-405 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 

















PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J. G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND MANAGER. 





W. E. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
EAST+ RN REPRESENTATIVE. 





Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy..... 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Benew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. . 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 


subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of 
the wrapper. If it is anything 
back of June, 1899, you are in 
will 


arrears and we hope you 


remit at once. If you cannot 
remit this month please let us hear 


from you at any rate. 


AGENTS. 


We want good agents for the 
County Institutes. Write now for 
terms and territory and get ready 
to help. 


BUSINESS. 





TEACHERS 
WANTED 
FOR 
UNIVERSIT Y 
ee) BB alea 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 
GCRAMMAR 


———, 


TEACHERS 


RREE. 





PRIMARY 
KINDERGARTEN 
MUSIC 


SENT FREER. 





ART 
ELOCUTION 
PHYSICALTRAINING 
AGRICULTURE 
MECHANIC S 
SCIENCES 
| COMMERCIAI 
| MANUAL TRAINING 


} 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Description of places now on our books. 
schools and colleges for teachers. 


All direct calls from 


We have been asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries 
from $50 per month to $2,800 per year. 
State your qualifications fully to save time. 


Address 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSN., 147 The Auditorium, Chicago, 


C0-OPERATIVE:ASSOCIATION 


C.A.SCOTT & Co.,Props, 
2A Beacon St., SBoston, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chica. 


go, University Bldg., Los Angeles. Send for Agency Manual. 





CoLoraDo TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado, 


FRED. DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


WANTED, TEACHERS—Kindergarten, Primary. 


NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Manager. 
37 The Hier, Syracuse, N. Y, 
(Ist, 2d, 83d, 4th grade); Grammar 


(5th, 6th, 7th, 8th grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Draw- 
ing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenogra- 
phy. Our Faithful Service Guarantees Satisfaction. goo Normal and College Graduates Wanted, 


oat 20, THE or 
CLARK TEACHERS AGE 
~ - BF. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 





NCY., 


Home Education. 2 2 
Teachers do you wish to improve 


your time? Then take 
OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE, 
Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 
mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 








TEACHER « We Mail Free Our 

9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Looks, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


| 


Superintendents Desiring better posi- 
t 


ions, with larger salar- 
and Teachers... ies, address 
The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, 


“| ; Central Music Hall, 


Chicago. 
C.J. Albert, Manager. 


DIPLOMAS, 
REPORTS 
AND REGISTERS. 


“Roll of Honor,” School Supplies of all kinds 
Samples and price lists on application. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


P.O. Box 940, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 











There are 
Books about 
as well as other subjects of | 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Send now for my List of 
Books in Botany, Insects, 
Birds, Fishes and all kinds 
of nature study. Head- 

uarters for ‘all. kinds of 


Natural History Books. 
HIDDE! 














RAD’ 
hy 18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and consists of Palace Sleeping Cars, 


Buffet Smoking 
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meeting at Washington in 
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excellent service given by 
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tending the 


The service of the Union Pacific v 
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JULY Ith to 14th, 132. 
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Agent of 
Passenger 


terest. 


in 
information, address any 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i and 


AND 
ide trips to points of 


[RON MOUNTAIN RouTE 


Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


or the General 


Agent at St. Louis. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 





(Plus 82.00), via the 
GOING AND RETURNING. 


Stop-overs allowe: 
Pany, 


Choice of Diverse Routes, 
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When going to the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association, to be 


held at Los Angeles, July 11th to 14th, you will of course desire to view the grandest scenery 
en route, which is located on the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD.” 


The Denver & Rio Grande has two lines across the Rocky Mountains, enabling 
patrons to go via one route and return viaanother. ‘The standard gauge line passes through 
Royal Gorge, Leadville, over Tennessee Pass, through the Grand River Canon and 


Glenwood Springs, while the narrow gauge climbs Marshall Pass and winds through 
the Black Canon of the Gunnison. 


To get the full benefit of the trip you should lay your plans in advance, and to enable 
you to do so, attractive illustrated pamphlets will be furnished free upon applic: ition to 


S. K. HOOPER, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 


National Educational Association 


Convention, Los Angeles, 
JULY 11-14. 


The Only Transcontinental Line Passing Directly Through 


SALT LAKE Crryv 


Is THE————_ 


Rio Grande Western Railway, 


Choice of Three Distinct Routes Through the Rocky [ountains. Stopovers Granted at all 
COLORADO AND UTAH RESORTS, DENVER, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, MANITOU, 
GLENWOOD SOeIIES, SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN. 








Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars. Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches. 
Unsurpassed Dining Car Service. For Illustrated Pamphlets, address 
E. COPLAND, F. A. WADLEIGH, 


General Agent, 
Bedford Building, CHICAGO. 


General Passenger Agent, 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
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It Blazes! 


a broad, bright, far-reaching pathway for ) 
the night wheeler, along which he may ( 
) vide securely. All good things are not ( 
) fm beautiful. 


This one is,viz., the ( 





It 1s absolutely wind and jolt proof. 
Its volume of ten-hour light 1s amazing. , 
Its wick droppeth not. ( 
Its price is but $2.50, for which sum 
Its makers forward it by matt, prepaid. 
57 years of incessant lamp thinking are 
crowded into this little one, which ts as 
thoroughly good as tis beautifui. 
Ask for a circular about it, of ( 


k. E. DIETZ COMPANY, - 
60 Laight Street, 


New York City. , 






Established 1840. 
Md 


—THE— 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


€~BETWEEN<® 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and,Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gén. Western Passenger Agent, 
216.N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 











Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, . Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
| Indianapolis, New York, _—‘ Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 

Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THROUGH SERVICE 


————— BETWEEN ——"—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


—— 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fe FIFTY CENTS. 

















Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correct and cheap. . ‘‘Rainbow,” ‘‘Ra- 
diant,’”’ ‘‘Educational’ packages; also in 1-2 
gross boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 
got them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





The best .way is tovstudy carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For 45 cents 
we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and. answers 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


_.of the Uniform Examinations in New 
York State from August, 1897, to Aug- 
ust, 1898, the questions and answers 
in Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questions and 
answers from Augusf, 1898, to the 
present time, thus making, practi- 
cally, two books for the price of one. 

Books containing questions and an- 
swers for previous years, 25_cts. each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 



















1a RR yee FLA PL a! 
‘He Gmie from NewYork in searchof his heat 
Oh, he was a Sight fo see! 
ed traveled all round and squandered his weatth 
‘Yet never relief founc_he 
Til af last be boarded the FRisco ine. — 
“Doint me for EUREKA SPRINGS - 
Aind doifas quickas you car friend mine, 
Oh would tat ‘your Train had wings” 
Sothey rushed him along ir double 


Quick 

And landed him early there, ‘ 
== Flnd in less than aweek the mai that was eK 
~ > Began to feel pretty fair | 
* But one morning trey found the stranger gone, 

"| And searched forvim low ard high, 

Wher word came lack from a fowtr Grfer on, 
& Turning somersaults back to N-Y! 
























For printed matter, ad:  '& 
‘or printed matter, address Ss 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
G. P. A. Frisoo Line, St. Louis, Mo. 











Cheap 
Cickets to 
California 


Will be sold in late June and early July by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


at the time of the N, E. A. Convention in Los 
Angeles, 


Liberal stop-overs and choice of return routes. 
Particulars on application. The 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


is 24 to 36 hours shorter than any other. 


A. ANDREWS, 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 
108 N. 4TH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, - - MO. 




















